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Cutback 


Early this morning, a Savannah 
(Georgia) mother packed two lunches 

one for her daughter and one for 
herself. They headed down the road 
for school. When they arrived, the girl 
went directly to class, and the mother 
seated herself in front of the princi- 
pal’s office. 

It is quite likely that the mother 
will have nothing to do all day but sit 
and read magazines. But she has to be 
there. For if a pupil gets sick, some- 
one must leave the building to call for 
a nurse. Or call the child’s parents to 
pick up the youngster. Or else take 
the child home. For this school—and 
all 39 other elementary schools in 
Chatham county, Georgia,—has no tele- 
phone. 

The slash in phone service is only one 
tiny item in a long list of economies 
the school administration has had to 
make in order to balance its budget. 
Other economies: 
>There will be no substitute teachers 
employed. If a teacher is sick, her col- 
league next door will “split her day.” 
That is, she will take her own class in 
the morning, and the absent teacher’s 
class in the afternoon. If the absence 
is a sudden one, the principal will 
have to take over the class. 

PNine full-time nurses in the junior 
and senior high schools have been “fur- 
loughed.” This means there is no in- 
firmary service anywhere in the school 
system—except part-time health de- 
partment service for elementary schools. 
>Bookmobile service eliminated. 

»Two trade schools have been shut. 
School buildings will be closed eve- 
nings except one night a month for 
PTA meetings. 

All capital outlay has been cut out. 
That means no new desks or equip- 
ment. And if a boiler suddenly breaks 
down, it will have to be patched up 
and made to do. 

>There will be no_ substitute bus 
drivers. If a driver is sick, another 
driver will have to pick up the sick 
man’s load and get the youngsters to 
school late. 

>The system’s workmen’s compensation 
program has been dropped. 

Sixty-four janitors and maids have 
been “furloughed.” Rooms will be 





DELINQUENCY PRONENESS CHECK LIST 
Not 


Sure 





1, Shows marked dislike for school. 

2, Resents school routine ond re- 
striction. 
Disinterested in school program. 
Is failing in a number of subjects. 
Has repeated one or more grades. 
Attends special class for retarded 
pupils. 
Hos attended many different 
schools. 
Intends to leave school as soon 
as the low allows. 
Has only vogue ocodemic or 
vocational plans. 
Has limited ocodemic obility. 
ls @ child who seriously or per- 
sistently misbehoves. 

12. Destroys school materials or 
proper'y. 
Is cruel and bullying on the 
playground. 
Hes temper tontrums in the 
classroom. 
Wants to stop schooling at once. 
Trvants from school. 
Does not participate in organized 
extracurricular programs. 
Feels he does not “belong” in 
the dessroom. 











How to recognize a delinquent—from the 
NEA pamphlet Juvenile Delinquency. 


cleaned every other day instead of ev- 
ery day. 

>The driver education program has 
been eliminated. 
PAll elementary 
been “furloughed.” 
>This winter, school hours may be 
changed so children will be in school 
during the warmest part of the day. 
(This will conserve fuel.) 

Will this situation be permanent? “I 
hope not,” county superintendent Wil- 
liam A. Early told Scholastic Teacher. 
He is pinning his hopes on the school 
election next month. With 36,500 chil- 
dren under his care, Early has been 
working with a budget of $6,750,000. 
There will be a deficit of $711,000 un- 
less additional revenue is forthcoming. 
(Hence, the economy axe.) 

Last year, voters rejected a plea for 
a tax rate of 24 mills per dollar of 
assessed valuation for schools. This year, 
county schools are operating on 18 
mills. The ballot in November will ask 
for 21 mills. (But, because the present 
18 mills includes a temporary hike of 
three mills, the rate will drop to 15 on 
Jan. 1 if the vote fails.) 


school clerks have 


Delinquency Study 


The classroom teacher—faced with 
the staggering disclosure that perhaps 
one boy in five will have a delinquency 
record before draft age—is about to get 
some help from the National Education 
Association. 

The NEA is investing $100,000 this 
year to help the teacher help students 
prone to delinquency. William C. 
Kvaraceus of Boston Univ. has been 
tapped to head the year-long study: 
To define the school’s role and func- 
tion in dealing with difficult students. 
To suggest promising school practices 
to prevent and control delinquency. 
To enable the school to identify po- 
tential delinquents early. 

At the end of the year-long study, 
the NEA is considering holding a Na- 
tional Conference on Delinquency, simi- 
lar to this year's highly-successful 
conference on academically talented. 

As the study was launched, NEA an- 
nounced publication of the latest in a 
series on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” Subject: juvenile delinquency. 
Author: William C. Kvaraceus. Educa- 
tors, says the author, should try to: 

1. Know and accept the student de- 
linquent as a person. 

2. Locate the pre-delinquent early. 
(See check list at left.) 

8. Preserve an “objective point of 
view” over unpleasant episodes. 

4. Take a “diagnostic look” at the stu- 
dent’s behavior. (Is he “signalling for 
help?”) 

5. Work with other community agen- 
cies in handling the delinquent. 

6. Differentiate the curriculum to 
meet the delinquent’s needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

7. Provide special services as may be 
necessary (remedial reading, social 
casework, etc.). 

8. Show “prestige authority figures” 
as examples to follow. (The teacher, 
says Kvaraceus, “is not always held in 
the highest esteem” by delinquents.) 

9. Involve the delinquent “in his own 
rehabilitation.” 

10. Maintain a reasonable school and 
class size. 

Single copies of the booklet Juvenile 
Delinquency may be obtained for 25 
cents from NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Wings over Latin America: 


WIN YOUR DREAM 


HREE LUCKY educators will visit 

Latin America next summer—with 
all expenses paid—through Scholastic 
Teacher's “Wings over Latin America” 
contest. 

Flying on the wings of Pan America’s 
Rainbow Service and Panagra Tourist 
Service, the finest airlines serving Latin 
America, the first prize winner will 
spend 31 days in seven Latin-American 
countries. 

The second prize winner will visit 
the Caribbean area on a twenty-day 
tour of Puerto Rico, Cuba, Curacao and 
the Dominican Republic, via Pan- 
American and Panagra. The third prize 
winner will spend a full week in the 
Dominican Republic. 

All three prize winners will stay in 
Latin America’s most luxurious hotels 
operated by the Intercontinental Hotel 
Corporation. The Sept. 19 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher published pictures 
of these world-famous hotels along with 
full details of the “Wings over Latin 
America” contest. 

In addition to these top prizes, three 
runners-up will be awarded Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’s famous “World At- 
las.” 

Here’s all you have to do: Just write 
a letter, essay, or article about why 
you'd like to visit Latin America. (To 
satisfy a lifelong desire? gather ma- 
terial to improve your instruction? ob- 
serve how our Latin America neighbors 
live?) Write your reasons in 750 words 
or less. Type your entry double-spaced. 
Send your entry not later than Jan. 15, 


TRIP OF A LIFETIME! 














1959, to “Wings over Latin America,” 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Any full-time U. S. teacher, super- 


visor, curriculum specialist, school li- 


brarian or administrator in a public, 
private or parochial elementary or sec- 


ondary school is eligible. You do NOT 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 


Magazines to enter. 
Don’t delay! Start your entry today! 


Puerto Rico News Service 





Better to Give? 


Should teachers accept Christmas or 
birthday gifts from students? 

The Nation’s Schools recently polled 
school administrators on the subject and 
found much difference of opinion. 

Seventy-one per cent of the superin- 
tendents said that the administration 
should discourage the acceptance of 
gifts. But only 17 per cent would go so 
far as to actually prohibit presents of 
any kind. 

“Facetiously, I would say teachers 
have as much right to a vicuna coat as 
anyone else,” said an Iowa schoolman. 
“But, seriously, I know that teachers 
themselves discourage the giving of 
gifts. I believe most of them teach 
their children that favors are not 
bought from any worthwhile teacher 
and that it is poor taste to buy an ex- 
pensive gift that others may not be 
able to afford.” 

But an opposing view was expressed 
by an Arkansas superintendent, who de- 
clared: “When the administrator tries 
to limit gifts, he is definitely meddling 
where he is not concerned.” 

While a majority of the administra- 
tors opposed banning gifts, 48 per cent 
asserted that teachers were “in danger 
of being influenced to favor children 
who bring them gifts of more than nom- 
inal value.” But, pointed out the pub- 
lication, many of the superintendents 
who expressed this view “failed to give 
logical reasons” for their stands. 

One superintendent, it noted, felt 
that teachers would be embarrassed 
by gifts from youngsters whose families 
could not afford them. Another said 
that a child who did not give a present 
and happened to fail the course might 
mistakenly link the two together. 

On the question of prohibiting gifts 
beyond a specified value, 52 per cent 
of the administrators were in favor. 
But here, again, opinions varied on 
what the value limit should be. Answers 
ranged all the way from 25¢ to $25, 
with the $1-$2 bracket having slightly 
the most supporters. 

The notion that gifts can be construed 
as bribes rankled many officials. This, 
said a Michigan administrator, “is a re- 
flection on the general character of the 
American teacher.” 


Who Said That? 


More Americans are familiar with the 
words of the Lone Ranger (“Hi Yo, 
Silver”) and Bugs Bunny (“What's up, 
Doc?”) than they are with Woodrow 
Wilson (“The world must be made safe 
for democracy”) and John Paul Jones 
(“I have not yet begun to fight”). 

A “quotation quiz” conducted by the 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
Poll) gave ground for wondering how 
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TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 
Stadeite 
Wore How 


Ler! 


CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


























SCT 24-10-58 


YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. 

Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 





], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want — and we'll make the arrangements. 


“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW" (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 


| toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) 


need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 
erence booklet Army occupations life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- 
chological benefits of Army service 


job training opportunities 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 


Neme 





Today, mail this page to: 


Address THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
City Zone State. Washington 25, D.C. 


ATTN: AGSN 











2, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll | 


High School Position 
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Civics SQuint... 
History Headache... 


Music MUddle... 
‘\. a (as but 









JOHNNY IMPROVES 
IMMEDIATELY 


when you use the 


VU-LYTE I! 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR TO | 
COMMUNICATE YOUR IDEAS! 


— 
ee. 


| Newspapers, charts, music. The VU- 
| LYTE II projects these quickly, sim- 
| ply, forcefully ... bigger than life, ona 
screen or wall, in black and white or 
| color. The VU-LYTE II fits every- 
thing. And everything fits the VU- 
| | LYTEII.WritenowforaFreeDemon- 
stration, and ask for the new brochure: 
| “Turn Teaching Into Learning’. 


CHARLES Cescler COMPANY | 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


successful our schools have been in im- 
pressing historical facts on their stu- 
dents. It discloses that 71 per cent of 
adults checked knew the cry of the 
mythical masked rider of the plains and 
40 per cent could identify the carrot- 
chomping animated cartoon character. 
But only 14 per cent could link Wilson 
and Jones to their famous statements. 

Even Mae West, whose trademark, 
“come up and see me sometime,” has 
not been heard often in recent years, 
was remembered by 61 per cent. But 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear it- 
self” was identified by only 37 per cent. 

Of the non-entertainment world fig- 
ures, General Douglas MacArthur’s 
words were best remembered. Rank- 
ing third and fourth on the poll (after 
the Lone Ranger and Mae West), were 
“Old soldiers never die, they just fade 
away” (59 per cent) and “I shall re- 
turn” (57 per cent). Next came Patrick 
Henry's immortal “Give me liberty or 
give me death” (48 per cent). 

Near the bottom, which is occupied 
by Woodrow Wilson and John Paul 
Jones, are Julius Caesar’s “I came, I 
saw, I conquered” (19 per cent), P. T. 
Barnum’s “There’s a sucker born every 
minute” (27 per cent), and Abraham 
Lincoln’s “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all” (32 per cent). 


Celebrate U.N. Day 


Today, Oct. 24, is United Nations 
Day. To commemorate the world or- 
ganization’s 13th birthday, the United 
Nations Youth of Maryland will sponsor 
a special program. 

Twenty students from each of UNY’s 
60 member schools will take part in a 
series of seminars on the topic: “Can 
the United States Win the Economic 
War?” The students will first hear noted 
speakers, then meet in small groups to 
explore the topic. The sessions—which 
have the backing and encouragement 
of Maryland educators—will be held at 
branches of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore. 

Purpose of UNY: “to educate the stu- 
dents in the field of international rela- 
tions and the role the U.N. plays.” 

Meanwhile, the National Education 
Association’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations is working on a study 
to develop a textbook on teaching about 
the U.N. The study is expected to con- 
tinue through mid-1959. 


New Teachers 


Half of the teachers who started 
their careers in 1956-57 did not ex- 
pect to be teaching five years later. 
Only 20 per cent expected to con- 
tinue teaching until retirement. 

These are some of the findings of a 
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newly-released U.S. Office of Education 
study on “The Beginning Teacher.” 
Other findings: 

Nearly two-thirds of the new teach- 
ers were women (median age: 22.8 
for women and 25.5 for men). Of the 
men, 64 per cent were married, as 
compared with 41 per cent of the 
women. Fourteen per cent of the be- 
ginners were over 30 years of age, 4 
per cent were 40 or more. 

For the nation as a whole, the median 
salary of the new teacher was $3,600. 
Regionally, the highest median salary 
was found in the Far West ($4,000); 
the lowest: the Upper South ($2,750). 
Other regions: New England, $3,200; 
Middle Atlantic, $3,600; Lower South, 
$2,900; Great Lakes, $3,700; Plains, 
$3,500; Rocky Mountain, $3,400; and 
Southwest, also $3,400. 

Twenty per cent of the newcomers 
had emergency or substandard certifi- 
cates and 14 per cent did not have a 
bachelor’s degree. But on the other 
hand, 28 per cent possessed more than 
a B.A. or B.S. 

For a copy of the report, which was 
prepared by Ward S. Mason, head of 
the Office’s Teacher Personnel Statistics 
Unit, write: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (40 cents). 


Courses Stiffened 


There is nothing so constant in edu- 
cation as change. Here are some of the 
major curricular changes now under- 
way in schools throughout the nation: 
>California’s statewide effort to improve 
its social studies program, from kinder- 
garten through the junior college level, 
moved into its fifth and final year this 
fall. A report on the project—which has 
already produced several curriculum 
bulletins and other materials—will be 
made at the San Francisco meeting 
of the Social Studies Council. 

Several steps designed to spur higher 
secondary school graduation standards 
have been taken by the New York State 
Education Department. The depart- 
ment upped the requirements for a Re- 
gents diploma from sixteen to eighteen 
units and authorized the granting of 
Regents “scientific” and “honor” diplo- 
mas. A new requirement for all Regents 
diplomas: one year of mathematics. (At 
the present time, minimum require- 
ments for a Regents diploma are four 
units in English, three in citizenship, 
one in science, one-half in health, three 
units in a major sequence in one field, 
and four and one-half elective units.) 

Texas has also raised its high school 
graduation requirements. Students who 
entered ninth grade this fall must com- 
plete 16 units of work, including three 
English, two and one-half social science, 
two math, and two science. 


PAs part of its continuous program to 
emphasize school improvement, Akron, 
Ohio, has designated six elementary 
schools to serve as “centers for studies 
in depth of new textbooks and new 
materials of instruction.” Each of the 
centers will specialize in one of the 
following areas: arithmetic, penman- 
ship, reading, science and health, so- 
cial studies, and spelling. 

PThe Albuquerque (N.M.) public 
schools have raised high school gradua- 
tion requirements, stiffened the college 
preparatory program, and introduced 
new measures to help slow-learning or 
retarded youngsters. Also in the works: 
“at least one advanced placement 
course in each high school.” 
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Don‘t Miss... 


Reading for Effective Living, the pro- 
ceedings of the third annual confer- 
ence of the International Reading 
Association, (208 pages, paperbound). 
Write Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. ($2.00). 

Watch Your Language, by Theodore 
M. Bernstein (Channel Press, $3.95). 
About seven years ago, Ted Bernstein 
(assistant managing editor of The New 
York Times) started writing a barbed 
bi-weekly bulletin called “Winners and 
Sinners” for editors and writers of The 
Times. In this column, Bernstein knocks 
or boosts staff members on individual 
writing or editing performance. A com- 


An Invitation to 


Our Annual Thanksgiving Party 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


NOVEMBER 27.29, 1958 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age and Arrow Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these two 
annual social events. If you are not planning to attend the Convention, 
but you know that other members of your department are, please call this 
invitation to their attention. 


Reception and Buffet Supper 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 
November 27 (Thurs.) 
6:00-7:45 P.M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 27 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
R. S. VY, P. sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you before 


the conventions. Requests must be received by November 20). 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. I plan to attend the 
0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





School 





Home Address 





City Zone State 





I use: 1 Sr. Scholastic 0 World Week D Jr. Scholastic  NewsTime 
OExplorer ( Practical English 0 Literary Cavalcade () Co-Ed. 
I sponsor: 1) Teen Age Book Club 0 Arrow Book Club. 
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EAST GRANGE. NEW JERSEY These are some of the findings of a 











—— “4 = The record changer is V-M's new ‘Stere-O-Matic’® four- 
q speed automatic changer on a base. Plays stereo and 
standard records. Model 1226, $56.* 


A Complete Wf RA Stereo System— 
Disc and Tape—for Just 356° 


Here — in three compatible units — is a truly complete stereophonic 
music reproducing system — tape recorder, automatic record changer 
and StereoVoice auxiliary amplifier-speaker combination. The qual- 
ity, plug-in component parts are made by the Voice of Music 

your assurance of flawless performance and trouble-free operation. 


*Slightly higher in the West Institutional prices available—ask about them. 


See your V-M Dealer—NOW! 


tkeVOICE --MUSIC 


¥-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan—World Famous for the Finest in Phonographs, Tape Recorders and Record Changers 


























The dramatic splendor of DUSSEHRA, man’s 


victory over evil . . . Serene DIVALI, the festival 
of myriad lights . . . An exotic XMAS . . . Rare 
harvest of Folk Dances, rejoicing in the birth 
of a Republic . . . Colorful, buoyant HOLI, 


which mirrors the frolic of the Gods of Spring 
and Love... 

Excellent modern hotels, expert guides, Spring- 
tone climate, all travel comforts .. . 

For illustrated brochure on Festivals, contact 
your Travel Agent or address Dept. ST. 


19 East 49th St. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 1° Fos! tin st 


; TOURIST OFFICE: MUrray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-0066 
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pilation of these bulletins is now avail- 
able in book form. What’s the differ- 
ence between a “lawyer” and an “at- 
torney”? When do you say “rector,” 
“minister,” “pastor,” and “priest”? When 
do you say “which” and when “that”? 
Bernstein handles these—and much 
more—in this well-written textbook on 
grammar, usage, and syntax—a must for 
every journalism instructor. 

List of Free and Low Cost Pamphlets 
about the United Nations, published 
by the United States Committee for the 
United Nations, 816 21st Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. Lists booklets, 
pamphlets, speaker kits, illustrated 
pamphlets, posters, flag charts, interna- 
tional recipes. (Free on request.) 


In Brief 


>The nation’s high school students will 
be encouraged to read a comic book. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has issued a comic book to tell “The 
Story of Checks.” For information write 
to Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Public Information Dept., N.Y.C. 45. 


>Three hundred and fifty “traveling li- 
braries,” each consisting of 200 selected 
science books, will be sent around the 
country this school year. They will visit 
1,400 high schools. The project, which 
is made possible by a $500,000 grant 
from the National Science Foundation, 
is under auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


Viewing may replace doing for chem- 
istry students, the American Chemical 
Society reports. An experiment con- 
ducted last spring at the Univ. of 
Akron showed that students who 
watched motion pictures of chemical 
experiments did better on tests than 
those who actually performed them. 


>A longer school year may be in store 
for Oregon pupils. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the Oregon Education Associa- 
tion has backed extending the minimum 
school year from 170 days to 180. 


>John J. McCloy has been named chair- 
man of the board of trustees of 
the Ford Founda- 
tion, succeeding H. 
Rowan Gaither, Jr. 
McCloy, a former 
U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Ger- 
many (1949-52) 
is chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan 
Bank....The NEA 
is “loaning” Dr. 
John J. McCloy Anna L. & to 
the U.S. Office of Education for the 
next few weeks. She will serve as a 
consultant for the Mass Media Re- 
search Program provided by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
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two math, and two science. 


I sponsor: () Leen Age Book Ulub LJ Arrow BOOK Vi 


% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: 
section, pp. 6-8. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 9, and the news section, pp. 
6-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Brit- 
ain, especially pp. 10-13, 16; News- 
makers and the news section, pp. 5-8. 

1. World History: Unit on Britain, 
especially pp. 12-16, Newsmakers and 
the news section, pp. 5-8. 

5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs in 
(Galileo), pp. 17-18. 

6. Guidance: “Checking Your Achieve- 
19-20; How Would You 
26; and Ask Gay Head, 


See the news 


Science 


ment,” pp. 
Solve It?, p. 
p. 24. 

7. Testing Materials: “Checking Your 
Achievement,” pp. 19-20; Workbook 
page on the Unit on Britain, p. 22. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle, sports, reviews of TV-Radio, films, 
records, and books, beginning on p. 21. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Britain’s prime minister, Harold Mac- 
millan, is one of the Newsmakers in 
this issue. This biographical sketch ties 
in with the Unit on Britain, pp. 10-16. 

Our second Newsmaker is Mrs, Os- 
wald B. Lord, U. S. Representative on 
the U.N. Human Rights Commission. 


Things to Do 

1. Prepare a Newsmaker quiz. Write 
the names of ten Newsmakers on the 
blackboard. Read to the class identify- 
ing captions associated with the News- 
makers. For easy scoring, have students 
exchange papers. 

2. Encourage students to read biog- 
raphies. The Landmark series of books 
are written on a level for our younger 
students in high school. Your library 
may have this series, plus other titles. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 9) 


For most teen-agers, Halloween 
means time out for fun. In this article, 
we read about thousands of teen-agers 
who used Halloween to raise money for 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund). 


Things to Do 

Here is an opportunity for student 
leaders in your class, or school, to or- 
ganize a fund-raising campaign for a 
worthy cause in your community. Write 
us about a project carried on by your 
school. Address your letter to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


UNIT: BRITAIN (pp. 10-16) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Britain and the U. S. have com- 


mon ties in language, culture, and 
democratic traditions. The foundations 
of our law. government, and _ liberty 


were derived from Britain. The threats 
posed by the Communist bloc have 
brought both countries closer together. 

2. Although Britain is one of the 
leading industrial nations, it depends 
on imports for basic raw materials. Coal 
and iron ore are its main mineral re- 
sources. An atomic power program has 
been launched to meet future needs. 

3. Britain lives by trade. Exports pay 
for vitally needed imports. Britain now 
faces increasing competition in its for- 
eign markets from other countries who 
are building up their industries. 

4. A small country, Britain does not 
have enough agricultural land to pro- 
vide all the food it needs. Much of the 
food must be imported. 

5. Britain’s Parliament has been 
called “the mother of parliaments.” 
Britain pioneered in this form of gov- 
ernment, which is responsible to the 
people. 

6. Since the end of World War II, 
Britain has granted independence to 
several of its former colonies. Most of 
them have chosen to remain within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-15: (1) Explain the im- 
portance of foreign trade to Britain. 
(2) Give reasons for Britain’s position 
as a leading industrial nation. (3) List 
Britain’s agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. (4) What factors bind the U. S. 
and Britain in ties of friendship? 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) In what ways 
did the Industrial Revolution influence 
Britain at home and in its relations with 
the world? (2) What was the effect of 
World War II on Britain? (3) Account 
for Britain’s interest in the Suez Canal; 
Middle East oil. (4) Show how Britain 
is important in the affairs of Europe 
and the world today. 

3. Pages 5, 14-15: Outline Britain’s 
system of government, under these 
headings: Monarch; Prime Minister; 
Parliament; Political Parties. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Map Work 

Students can draw a freehand map 
of the British Isles in their notebooks 
or work with blank outline maps. The 
map in World Week can be their guide. 
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Britain AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Here are some directions: (a) Label 
England, Wales, Scotland, Republic of 
Ireland, and Northern Ireland. (b) 
Label North Sea, English Channel, 
Irish Sea, and Atlantic Ocean. (c) Lo- 
cate London, Southampton, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Belfast. (d) Trace and label 
the Thames River. 


Map Reading 

Students can work with the maps in 
the U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
(Sept. 26 issue) and the map in this 
issue. A wall map of The World should 
be on the blackboard for general ref- 
erence. 

(1) Between what lines of latitude 
and longitude are the British Isles lo- 
cated? How does this compare with the 
location of the U. $.? What conclusions 
would you draw about Britain's climate 
from this information? How do you ex- 
plain its mild climate at this northerly 
latitude? (If students run into difficulty, 
bring in the explanation about the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream.) (2) In 
what parts of Britain are the greatest 
concentrations of population? Why? (3) 
Would you say that its irregular coast- 
line worked to Britain’s advantage or 
disadvantage? Explain. (4) What part 
has Britain’s island location played in 
Britain’s development as a world pow- 
er? (5) Working with the mileage 
scale, measure the distance from Lon- 
don to Newcastle; to Southampton. 
How wide is Britain at its widest 
points? narrowest? What is the shortest 
distance from Britain to Europe across 
the English Channel? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 

1. What do the American and British 
ways of life have in common? 

2. What can you learn about Britain 
from the bustling city scene? 

3. What conclusions can you draw 
from the picture showing crowds wait- 
ing to see the Queen? 

4. How many of you have chinaware 
at home made in Britain? Why is it 
prized so highly? 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 10-11) 

1. Interpret the cartoon on the work- 
book page, p. 22, to motivate the 
lesson. 

2. Why does Britain place such em- 
phasis on its export trade? What prob- 
lems will face Britain as more countries 
build up their own industries? 

3. Would you expect Britain and the 
U. S. to be good customers of one an- 
other’s products? Why or why not? In 
which items would they be competitors? 
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4. Could Britain solve one of its im- 
port problems by growing more of its 
own food? Explain. 

5. Why does Britain take such an 
active interest in the Middle East? 
What is the importance of the Suez 
Canal to Britain? Why is Middle East 
oil so important to Britain? 


BRITAIN’S GOVERNMENT 
(1) Did the U. S. borrow 


of democracy from Britain 01 
versa? Explain. (2) In what ways is 
our system of government similar to 
that of Britain? (3) In what ways is it 
different? (4) If Britain’s monarch 
(Queen) is a figurehead, why does 
Britain keep a monarch? 


its ideas 
vice 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 14-16) 


1. Have students turn to the cartoon 
on page 16 for interpretation: What 
does the term, “subject peoples” mean? 
What idea does the cartoonist want to 
convey in the top half of the cartoon? 
How does the cartoon show the chang- 
ing nature of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations? 

2. How do you account for Britain’s 
having once had such a far-flung em- 
pire? If the Empire meant so much to 
Britain, how do you explain Britain’s 
present policy of extending self-govern- 
ment to more and more of its former 
colonies? 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


October 31, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Neutrals— 
1. Sweden. 
November 7, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Neutrals— 
2. Finland. 











3. Why does Britain want to keep 
the Middle East out of Communist 
hands? 

4. How would you rank Britain as a 
world power today? Justify 
swer, 

5. In what ways is the defense part- 
nership of the U. S. and Britain impor- 
tant to Western Europe and the world? 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
SCIENCE (pp. 17-18) 
This is an account of Galileo’s theories 
of our solar system and his struggle to 
have his ideas accepted. 


your an- 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do you understand by the 
term “scientific method”? Studying a 
problem “scientifically”? 

2. From what you read in this arti- 
cle, how important would you say it is 
for scientists to be able to think and 
write freely? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








SWEDEN 
Oct. 31 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Material on Sweden, un- 


dated, free, Swedish Embassy, Public In- 
formation Office, Washington, D. C. Scan- 
dinavia (Focus Vol. 5 No. 5), 1955, 10¢, 
American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New York 32, N. Y. School 
Folder, 1958, free, Swedish National Travel 
Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


BOOKS: Land and People of Sweden, by 
F. C. Nano, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1949) 
Sweden: Model for a World, by Hudson 
Strode, $6.00 ( Harcourt, 1949) 


ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on Swe- 
den,” Atlantic Monthly, April, 1957. “Does 
Sweden Dare Stay Neutral?” by E. O. 
Hauser, Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 31, 
1957. “Swedes Love Peace,” by J. J. Han- 
lin, Catholic World, Mar. 1957. “Summer 
in Swedish Lapland,” by N. R. Graves, 
Travel, July, 1957. “Fourth Power?” News- 
week, Oct. 14, 1957. “Here Is Sweden,” by 
W. Sansom, Holiday, Aug. 1956. “Sweden 
Still Faces an Inflation Threat,” Business 
Week, Jan. 19, 1957. “Sweden’s Muscular 
Neutrality,” by B. Ehrlich, Reporter, May 


SCHOLASTIC 


19, 1955. “U. S. Buys Swedish Brands,” 
Business Week, Nov. 19, 1955. “Sweden’s 
Navy Joins the Underground,” by G. A. 
Raymond, Popular Mechanics, Aug. 1955. 


FILMS: Meet the Swedes, 22 minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Films of Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Paper 
mills, steel mills, industrial plants, forests, 
farms, cities, recreation, flag day celebra- 
tions in Stockholm. Nomad of the North, 
18 minutes, sound, black & white, sale or 
rent, Gateway Productions, Inc., 1859 
Powell Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. Lap- 
land, its land and people. Sea Lapps and 
the Lapps of the Reindeer culture. Sweden, 
10 minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale or rent, Instruction Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, I]. An over- 
all survey of the land and people, and 
Sweden’s way of life. 


FILMSTRIPS: We Visit Sweden, 24 
frames, color, Eye Gate, 146-01 Archer 
Avenue, Jamaica 35, N. Y. Agriculture, in- 
dustry, people, buildings, points of interest. 
Ports of Industrial Scandinavia—Sweden’s 
East Coast, 42 frames, United World Films, 
Inc., Educational Film Department, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 


CHECKING YOUR ACHIEVE- 

MENT (pp. 19-20) 

This is the fourth article in our series 
on standardized tests, aimed at giving 
students practical guidance in their 
preparation for College Board exams. 


HOW TO SAVE A LIFE 

The Chrysler advertisement “First 
Solo in the Family Car” on page 32 in 
this issue will almost certainly catch 
the attention of your students, but to 
make sure that not even one misses 
it, why not call it to their attention and 
post it on the board? The message in 
its reasonableness and logic will appeal 
to young people and make an impres- 
sion that could prevent accidents and 
save lives. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


~an entertaining and informative illus- 
trated 16-page section filled with tips 
for teen-agers on how to study, improve 
personal appearance, win popularity, 
and other problems of high school stu- 
dents. Appearing in World Week, Senior 
Scholastic, and Practical English, spon- 
sored by the National Coffee Associa- 


tion. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 22 

Il. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-unfavorable 
balance of trade; 2-that it is difficult for 
Britain to keep her foreign trade in bal- 
ance; 3-exports; 4-exports pay for imports: 
5-exports. 

II. What Did You Read? 1-50; 2-yes; 3- 
towns and cities; 4-English Channel; 5- 
London; 6-true; 7-coal and iron ore: 8-tea; 
9-true; 10-Winston Churchill. 

Ill. Theirs or Ours: 1-U; 2-B; 3-BU, 4- 
B; 5-BU; 6-B; 7-U; 8-B; 9-U; 10-BU 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1 (a)- 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Malaya; (b)-to assure a market for manu- 
factured goods, to secure a source of raw 
materials. 2-It needs Middle East oil for its 
industries; the Middle East is a world cross- 
roads, important for trade in peace time 
and strategically important in war. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 21 
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which items would they be competitors? 


other’s products? Why or why not? 


















































or work with blank outline maps. The 
map in World Week can be their guide. 
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Harold Macmillan 
(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 


Britain's Prime Minister 
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(pages 10-16) 
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UNIT ON BRITAIN 
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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 








Two shells, a pair of arrowheads, two carved reindeer... what could they possibly have had in 
common? It took our Stone Age ancestors untold generations to find the answer: twoness. 
Only when he realized that the same numbers could be used to count anything—and everything 
—was man ready for mathematics. Keener than a flint knife, more potent than a wizard’s 
spell, numbers have helped man climb from savagery and master the world about him. Today 
the insight of the mathematician contributes to defense, science, business, engineering. Ahead 


lies another challenging task: prying loose the secrets of the Universe itself. IBM 
® 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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The Purpose: This program is offered to provide 
qualified high school graduates with the technical 
schooling which will enable them to join the Army’s 
key group of specialists, its select team of experts 
in every field from electronics to rocketry and 
guided missiles. 


The Program: This plan offers young men their 
choice of 107 technical training courses—young 
women, their choice of 26. These courses are con- 
ducted at special Army schools which utilize the 
most modern technical facilities and equipment 
available. All instructors are experts in their fields. 
Completion of schooling qualifies young men and 
women as skilled specialists—ready to begin careers 
in their chosen specialties. 


The Qualifications: To qualify as a Graduate 
Specialist, you must pass certain qualification and 
aptitude tests and be a high school graduate. 
However, you may apply while you are still in your 
senior year and, if qualified, enter the program 
after graduation. It is advisable to apply early, 
since quotas for each course are limited and quali- 
fied applicants are selected on a first-come-first- 
served basis. 


The Procedure: To apply for the Graduate Special- 
ist Program, visit your local Army Recruiting 


Ged choice, nol chance, 
MN 
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Station. Your Army Recruiter will give you an 
enlistment screening test. After passing this initial 
qualification test, you will be interviewed by the 
Recruiter who is an experienced counselor. He will 
discuss your academic background and interests 
with you. Based on your own abilities and desires, 
he will help you select a first choice course and two 
alternates. If quotas for your first choice course 
are filled, you may still become a Graduate Special- 
ist in one of your selected alternates. Your Army 
Recruiter will then forward your application for 
processing. You will later receive a formal letter 
notifying you that a place in a course of your choice 
is waiting for you. Not until after high school gradu- 
ation and shortly before your course begins will you 
actually enlist, and then only for three years. Before 
enlistment, you will take two final tests, the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test and the Army Quélifica- 
tion Battery. After making qualifying scores in these 
tests relating to your particular chosen field, you 
are ready to enlist as an Army Graduate Specialist. 
‘ 


The Benefits: Through this unique program, today’s 
Army offers qualified high school graduates an 
outstanding educational opportunity—a tremen- 
dous headstart toward a successful specialist’s 
career—as well as the chance to join the Army’s 
select group of key personnel. 


Choose Your Graduate Specialist Schooling 
From 107 Courses Like These 


Guided Missile Electrical Construction Drafting 


Equipment Repair Construction Surveying 
socaee atl Gastement Motion Picture Photography 

Repair quip Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Aircraft Components Repair Dental Laboratory 
Engineer Equipment and Medical Laboratory Procedures 

Maintenance Photographic Laboratory 
Atomic Weapons Electronics Operation 








Take a tip from these 
3 famous cage stars..... 
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BASKETBALL 


Take it from Bob Pettit, George Yardley and 
Richie Guerin . . . the deep tread pebbling and 
sharp, deep molded seams of Rawlings Herculite 
basketballs give you sure-fingered control. 
You'll shoot, pass and dribble like a real pro. 
You'll also like Herculite’s Super-Bond durable 
carcass for long service. 
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BOB PETTIT 
Saint Louis 
Hawks 







Follow the advice of these top cagers... 
get yourself a Rawlings Herculite for the best 
basketball you’ve ever played! 







Players shown are members, 
Rawlings Advisory Staff 


GEORGE YARDLEY 
Detroit Pistons 


RICHIE GUERIN 
New York Knickerbockers 


"Tho Fincet In Tho Fold!" 
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Drawn for ‘“World,Week"’ by Brande 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 


COOL AND COURAGEOUS 


A “WARNING” TO WOULD-BE 
BRIDES recently came from 10 
Downing Street, London, official resi- 
dence of Britain’s prime minister. 

“No woman knows what she may 
get herself into,” said Harold Mac- 
millan’s wife, none too seriously. “I 
married a quiet publisher, and look 
what I've got.” 

The “quiet publisher” is none other 
than Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan. For the last 21 months he has 
led the Conservative party govern- 
ment with skill and success. 

Like Sir Winston Churchill, his 
former chief, 64-year-old Harold 
Macmillan is half American. His 
mother, Helen Belles, came from 
Spencer, Indiana. His Scottish grand- 
father built up the successful pub- 
lishing firm of Macmillan and Co. 

Harold Macmillan was educated 
at Eton and Oxford University. Dur- 
ing World War I, he served as an 
infantry officer. While lying wounded 
between the British and German 
lines, he coolly read a pocket edition 
of Homer in the original Greek. 

After marrying a daughter of the 
Duke of Devonshire, Macmillan 
entered politics. In 1924, he won 
election to the British Parliament. 

During World War II, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill used Mac- 
millan as a political “trouble-shooter” 
in North Africa, Italy, and Greece. 
In the postwar years, Churchill ap- 
pointed him Minister of Housing. 
Macmillan drove Britain’s output of 
badly needed houses up to a record- 
breaking 300,000 a year. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 21. 








Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden 
—Churchill’s successor—resigned be- 
cause of ill health in January, 1957. 
Macmillan was chosen to succeed 
him. The new prime minister has 
called himself a “national alarm 
clock”—a man with the job of arous- 
ing Britain to face her problems (see 
Unit, pp. 10-16). 

Under attack by the Laborite op- 
position, Macmillan is cool and cour- 
ageous. Since he took office, the 
popularity of the Conservative party 
has soared. A recent public opinion 
poll showed that the Conservatives 
had more support than the Laborites. 
About a year ago the Laborites were 
far ahead. 

Britain's prime minister praises 
democracy as “the most convenient 
method yet devised by intelligent 
people of managing their affairs.” 
And he adds: “It has the great ad- 
vantage that any other system has 
always been proved to be worse.” 


LADY ON THE GO 


MRS. OSWALD B, LORD, the 
U. S. Representative on the U. N. 
Human Rights Commission, might 


easily claim the title of “busiest 
woman in the world.” 

When she is not at a U. N. meeting 
in New York, Mrs. Lord is likely to 
be off to Europe, the Middle East, or 
the Far East, campaigning for greater 
public support of the United Na- 
tions. Mrs. Lord makes these trips 
at her own expense. 

Today, October 24, Mrs. Lord is 
in the United States. In her role as 
“unpaid evangelist for the U. N,” she 
has agreed to lead a citywide ob- 
servance of United Nations Day in 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

Mary Pillsbury Lord was born 54 
years ago in Minneapolis. She is a 
member of the Pillsbury family (the 
famed flour millers). But a life of 
ease has never appealed to her. 

Mrs. Lord has been a_ social 
worker, a Civil Defense director, an 
advisor to the Women’s Army Corps, 
and a chairman of the U. S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF (see “UNICEF 
Halloween,” page 9). Since 1953, she 
has served on the Human Rights 
Commission. Last year President 
Eisenhower re-appointed her to the 
U. N. for an indefinite term. It was 
a rare tribute for a job well done. 





U.N. photo 


U.N. CLOSE-UP: Mrs. Oswald B. Lord and an aide could not help smiling during 
a recent U.N. meeting. They were scanning a Soviet resolution on human rights! 
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Cardinals to Elect New Pope 


As the world mourned the death 
of Pope Pius XII, the Cardinals of 
the Roman Catholic Church pre- 
pared to elect his successor in 
Rome. 

Pope Pius XII died of a heart at- 
tack Octeber 9 at the papal summer 
palace at Castel Gondolfo near 
Rome. He was 82. He had served 
as Supreme Pontiff of 480,000,000 
Roman Catholics throughout the 
world since 1939. 

The Pope was buried October 13 
amid ceremonies that followed age- 
old traditions. His resting place: a 
crypt in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome’s 
Vatican City. Attending the funeral 
services were many world dignitar- 
ies. Among them was a U.S. delega- 
tion personally representing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, headed by Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. 

In his 19-year reign, Pope Pius XIi 
had won the respect and admiration 
of peoples of many religious faiths. 
His unceasing efforts for world 
peace earned him the title of “Pope 
of Peace.” He gained further renown 
for his outspoken opposition to all 
forms of dictatorship—including both 
communism and fascism. He was 
also known as the “Modern Pope” 
because of his interest in scientific 
discoveries. He was the first Pope to 
speak over TV, and brought in mod- 
ern business machines for the office 
work in the Vatican. 

World attention is now centered 

in the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
Its task beginning October 25: to 
elect a new Pope. 
PWhat’s Behind It: The Cardinals 
are the highest ranking Roman Cath- 
olic Churchmen after the Pope him- 
self. They are personally appointed 
by the Pope. There are now 55 
Cardinals serving in various dioceses 
throughout the world. Of these 18 
are Italians, 3 are Americans and the 
rest from various other countries. 

To be elected Pope, a candidate 
must receive the votes of two thirds 
plus one of the Cardinals attending. 


For the voting, the Cardinals are 
locked into a section of the Vatican 
Palace and cut off from all outside 
contact. Each day two ballots are 
taken. Each Cardinal writes his 
choice secretly on a ballot. 

After each day’s voting, the ballots 
are burned in a chimney of a Vatican 
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chapel. If no Pope is elected by the 
end of the day’s voting, the ballots 
are burned with damp straw, creat- 
ing a black smoke. If a new Pope 
has been chosen, the ballots are 
burned with dry twigs, producing 
white smoke. This tells watchers 
crowded in Vatican Square that a 
new Pope has been elected. 

These conclaves usually last two 
or three days. Pope Pius XII was 
elected on the third ballot—or on the 


Wide World 


Possible next Pope?—Montini (Italy), Tisserant (France), Gregory Peter (Armenia). 














second day. The longest conclave 
convened in 1268 and lasted two 
years and nine months! 

This week five of the 55 cardinals 
are not expected to be on hand for 
the voting. Three of them cannot at- 
tend because of old age or illness. 
Two others are under Communist 
arrest in Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

What qualifications must a candi- 
date have to be elected Pope? Ac- 
cording to church law any male 
Catholic is eligible for the post. But 
in the past 700 years, only ordained 
prelates of the church have been 
elected. Since 1378, all Popes have 
been chosen from among the Cardi- 
nals, and since 1523 every Pope has 
been an Italian. 

There is, of course, a good deal of 
speculation as to who will be chosen 
as successor to Pius XII. Five pre- 
lates are prominently mentioned. 
They are: Gregory Peter XV Cardi- 
nal Agagianian, 63, Russian-born 
Patriarch of the Armenians; French- 
born Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, 74, 
Dean of the College of Cardinals; 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, 66, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, Italy; Giuseppe 
Cardinal Siri, 52, Archbishop of 
Genoa, Italy, and the youngest Car- 
dinal; Giovanni Battista Montini, 51, 
Archbishop of Milan, Italy. Arch- 
bishop Montini, although not a Car- 
dinal, is considered a possibility be- 
cause of his popularity, his anti- 
Communist work, and because he 
was regarded so highly by Pius XII. 


Giant Step into Space 


U.S. missilemen hurled a rocket 
—the Pioneer—more than 79,000 
miles into space. It was the fast- 
est, highest, and most useful rocket 
yet sent spaceward. 


Pioneer blasted off with an angry 
bellow from Cape Canaveral, .Fla., 
on October 11. Its mission: to hurl a 
“package” of Scientific instruments 
into orbit around the moon. 

The hundreds of thousands of in- 
tricate parts inside Pioneer worked 
perfectly at launching. But one tiny 
error by the automatic pilot spoiled 
the planned course. Pioneer shot into 
space a little too straight up. Thus 
it had to fight against more gravity 
than expected. This slowed its top 
speed to 34,400 feet per second 
(23,450 miles per hour). It needed 
a top speed of 35,250 feet per second 
to escape the pull of Earth’s gravity. 

Pioneer gradually slowed down; 
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Pioneer travelled along course shown by heavy line instead of the projected path 
to the moon (dotted line). Pioneer still soared higher than any previous rocket. 


at a point more than 79,000 miles 
in space, Pioneer began to plunge 
earthward. About 43 hours after 
blast-off, the moon rocket dove to a 
flaming death in the Earth’s atmos- 
phere over the South Pacific Ocean 
southwest of Hawaii. 

Pioneer was a glorious “failure.” 
It reached the highest altitude yet— 
nearly 30 times higher than ever 
achieved before. It also was the fast- 
est rocket ever fired into space. 
PWhat’s Behind It: 
shaped like a giant swordfish about 
88 feet long. It had four stages that 
weighed a total of 52 tons. Inside 
the tip of the nose cone was a 25- 
pound instrument “package” shaped 
like a mushroom. A small rocket— 
set upside down—pierced ihe middle 
of this “payload.” 

After the moon rocket blasted off, 
the first three stages fired in turn, 
burnt out, and dropped off. The 
moon rocket shot spaceward. If the 
rocket had functioned properly, it 
would have approached the moon 
about 72 hours after blast-off. Then 
a scientist at Hilo, Hawaii, would 
have jabbed a plastic button. A 
powerful radio impulse would have 
sparked through space from Earth. 
It would have triggered to life the 
upside-down rocket in the nose cone. 
The rocket would have braked the 
speed of the nose cone, and kicked 
it into orbit around the moon. 

When U.S. missilemen saw that 
Pioneer would not reach the moon, 
they attempted to kick the nose cone 
into orbit around the Earth. But the 


Pioneer was - 


trigger. mechanism in the upside- 
down rocket failed to respond. 

Pioneer was equipped to perform 
several important tasks. During its 
43-hour probe into space, its instru- 
ments radioed back cheering news 
about the dangerous radioactivity 
that blankets the Earth starting at 
an altitude of about 250 miles. Pio- 
neer discovered that this radioactiv- 
ity begins to thin out rapidly at an 
altitude of about 10,000 miles. 

The blanket of radioactivity was 
discovered recently by U.S. Earth 
satellites. It had worried scientists. 
If the lethal radiation extended 
through all of space, a spaceship 
would have required a heavy lead 
shell to protect its passengers. To lift 
this extra weight, scientists would 
have had to construct extra power- 
ful rocket engines—throwing the 
conquest of space far behind pres- 
ent schedules. 

The Pioneer was the second “moon 
shoot” by the U.S. The first exploded 
about 10 miles above Earth in mid- 
August. Three more U.S. moon 
shoots are scheduled this year—the 
next between November 7 and 12. 


Reds Extend Cease Fire 


Red China extended its “one 
week only” cease-fire against the 
Quemoy islands for another two 
weeks—or until October 27. 

Originally, the Reds had set Octo- 
ber 13 as the final date for the “cease- 
fire” (see our Oct. 17 news review). 
In return for the original cease-fire, 

_ 








the U.S. agreed to discontinue its 
armed convoys of Chinese National- 
ist ships in the area. 

President Eisenhower welcomed 
the extension as “good news.” He 
said it provided more time for rep- 
resentatives of both the U.S. and Red 
China at Warsaw to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement of the Far East 
crisis. But Secretary of State Dulles 
warned the Chinese Communists 
that if they should resume their 
shelling of Quemoy, they would 
bring upon themselves “world-wide 
condemnation.” 

Despite the cease-fire, Red Chi- 
nese broadcasts continued to pro- 
claim that the “liberation” of both 
Taiwan and the Quemoy islands is 
Red China’s “sacred task.” 

The Chinese Nationalists took ad- 
vantage of the truce to reinforce 
their garrisons on the Quemoys with 
supplies and men. 


“Coup” Shakes Pakistan 


A surprisingly swift but peace- 
ful “coup” gave Pakistan a new 
government under martial law. 

In a sweeping move, President 
Iskander Mirza annulled Pakistan's 
constitution, dissolved both the na- 
tional and provincial (state) legisla- 
tures, dismissed the prime minister, 
and outlawed all political parties. 

General Mohammed Ayub Khan, 

commander in chief of the army, was 
appointed martial law administrator. 
Armed troops in Karachi, the capi- 
tal, took over all key government 
buildings. 
What's Behind It? President Mirza 
and General Ayub Khan said they 
were forced to take drastic action 
because “we both came to the con- 
clusion that the country was going 
to the dogs.” 

They accused some political par- 
ties of waging a “ruthless struggle 
for power and planning “bloody 
revolution.” They ordered the arrest 
of a number of politicians on charges 
of corruption and treason. 

The two leaders also denounced 
the “shameful exploitation” of the 
nation by “smugglers, black-market- 
eers, and other such social vermin.” 

Once “the mess” is straightened 
out, General Ayub Khan has prom- 
ised to restore democracy—“but of 
the type that our people can under- 
stand.” Noting that only 16 per cent 
of Pakistan’s 83,000,000 people can 
read and write, Mirza exclaimed: 





“Democracy without education is 
hypocrisy without limitation.” 
Pakistan is literally a divided 
country. A thousand miles of India 
stretch between East and West Pak- 
istan. Until 1947, the two countries 
were united under British rule. But 
the Pakistanis—mostly of the Mos- 
lem faith—decided to split from In- 
dia, which is predominantly Hindu. 
Uniting the two widely separated re- 
gions of Pakistan under one stable 
government has proved difficult. 
Political crises have plagued Pak- 
istan ever since it became independ- 
ent in 1947. Prime ministers have 
come and gone as bickering political 
parties struggled for power. 
Illiteracy and poverty have been 
great problems. The average income 
of a Pakistani is less than $60 a year. 
New farmland must be irrigated and 
new industries created to raise the 





Wide World 
NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE—Potter 
Stewart, 43, of Cincinnati, O., has been 
named an Associate Justice of U.S. Su- 
preme Court, succeeding Harold Burton, 
who retired. Judge Stewart has been serv- 
ing on Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. 





standard of living. Some progress 
has been made with outside help. 
The U.S., for example, has granted 
Pakistan $700,000,000 in economic 
aid during the past 10 years. 
Pakistan has also received much 
U.S. military aid. The Asian nation 
belongs to two free world defense 
alliances-METO and SEATO. Pres- 
ident Mirza assured anxious West- 
ern leaders that, regardless of the 
crisis at home, Pakistan will remain 
a staunch member of both alliances. 


IN BRIEF 


Soviets “Retaliate” for TV. Play. Last 
month millions of Americans—and a few 
Soviet diplomats in the U.S.—watched a 
TV play over the CBS network entitled 
“The Plot to Kill Stalin.” The play dram- 
atized alleged events in the last days 
of former Soviet dictator Josef Stalin— 
based on unconfirmed reports by jour- 
nalists and other observers. In the play, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev was shown 
conspiring against Stalin and preventing 
medical aid from reaching Stalin when 
he lingered near death. 

The reaction from the Kremlin was 
swift. The Soviets protested to Wash- 
ington that the TV play was a “filthy 
slander,” depicting the Soviet Chief of 
State as a murderer. A few days later, 
the Soviets ordered the CBS bureau in 
Moscow closed and all CBS corre- 
spondents out of Russia. 


Around-the-World on U.N. Day. An 
unusual international TV and radio 
broadcast Will help the United Nations 
celebrate its 13th birthday October 
24. A special three-way “birthday con- 
cert,” with each selection originating in 
turn in New York, Paris, and Geneva, 


. will be broadcast by radio. A TV film of 


this concert will be shown later in many 
cities (U.S. showings: Sunday, Oct. 26). 
The list of performers reads like an 
international “Who’s Who in Music”— 
including Spanish cellist Pablo Casals, 
82, in a rare appearance; Soviet violin- 
ist David Qistrakh, Indian sitarist 
Ravi Shankar, and tke Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. (For more on the 
U.N., see “Lady on the Go,” p. 5, and 
“UNICEF Halloween,” p. 9.) 


Question: When is a man a ship? 
Answer: When he swims the Panama 
Canal. Navy Captain Robert L. Legge, 
53, this month became the first man to 
swim the 28% mile length of the 
Panama Canal between Gatun and the 
Pedro Miguel locks within 24 hours. 
His record time: 21 hours, 54 minutes. 
But to make the swim, he had to fork 
over a 72-cent toll—the minimum toll 
through the canal for a vessel of less 
than one-ton capacity. 











“UNICEF HALLOWEEN” 
—The Holiday with a Heart 


U. S. teen-agers helped make it an American tradition; now it’s spreading overseas 


Loree IS JUST A WEEK 
AWAY. Are you getting ready 
for that dance at school, a Hallow- 
een hay ride,. perhaps a costume 
party, or just an informal get-togeth- 
er with the gang? 

To 2,000,000 young Americans, 
however, Halloween has come to 
mean more than just a time for fun. 
For them, it’s also a time to help 
sick and hungry children throughout 
the world by raising money for 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund). They have made Halloween 
“the holiday with a heart.” 

The idea of a “UNICEF Hallow- 
een” started here in America, just 
eight years ago. It’s been growing 
ever since. In 1955 a million boys 
and girls joined forces to collect 
money for UNICEF. Last year their 
number doubled. “UNICEF Hallow- 
eens” in 1957 were held in some 
8,500 communities from coast to 
coast—and netted more than $1,000,- 
000! Here’s how it works. 

A few weeks before Halloween, 
teen-agers begin to publicize the 
UNICEF drive by putting up posters 
around town and distributing leaf- 
lets. The UNICEF story is easy to 
tell. Two out of three children in the 
world today are ill or undernour- 
ished. They need help. With one 
penny, UNICEF can buy enough 
vaccine to protect a child against 
tuberculosis. For the price of an ice 
cream soda UNICEF can treat a 
child suffering from trachoma, the 
dread disease that causes blindness. 


On Halloween, teen-agers prepare 


milk containers with UNICEF stick- 
ers. Then they chaperon the “young- 
er generation” through the neigh- 
borhood on a Trick or Treat—for 
UNICEF. Afterwards, the teen-agers 
go to a dance or party. A low ad- 
mission price is charged. It’s fun 
for all. And the proceeds are for- 
warded to the U.S. Committee for 





UNICEF at the United Nations, 
New York. 

But, of course, teen-agers don't 
stop there. They use their ingenuity 
and imagination to devise other ways 
to help UNICEF. Last Halloween, 
for example, teen-agers in Memphis, 
Tennessee, went out on their own 
Trick or Treat. At each home they 
visited, they asked to see all the 
youngsters in the family. Then they 
explained what UNICEF was all 
about. Only the youngsters were 
asked to contribute. Contributions 
from adults were not accepted. The 
Memphis teen-agers wanted it to be 
strictly.a youth-helps-youth drive. 

In Rochester, New York, teen- 
agers obtained permission from local 
merchants to paint UNICEF appeals 
on store windows. In Maplewood, 
New Jersey, teen girls and boys put 
on a Halloween costume contest to 
raise money for UNICEF. In New 





York City, high school students ran 
a Halloween cake sale. 

One 16-year-old girl, Cynthia 
Carroll of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
was made chairman of her town’s 
“UNICEF Crusade.” Last Halloween 
Cynthia mobilized four youth groups 
in Greenwich and together they col- 
lected $600 in one evening! 

These accomplishments have in- 
spired teen-agers in other countries 
to start their own versions of a 
“UNICEF Halloween.” In Haiti, last 
year, a group of girls and boys pre- 
sented their country’s first Hallow- 
een gift to UNICEF. In Canada, 
youth groups in more than 1,000 
towns and cities have gone out to 
work for UNICEF on Halloween. And 
in the Netherlands, Dutch young- 
sters have turned their traditional 
holiday, St. Martin’s Day, into a 
“UNICEF Halloween.” 

A good idea travels fast—and far. 





HELPING HANDS: These ¢ 


Duluth Herald photo 


are preparing milk containers which will 


een-agers 
be used to collect coins this Halloween in their Trick or Treat for UNICEF. 
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World Week map 


ISLAND KINGDOM: The surrounding sea, giving her access to world trade routes, 
and her coal mines (land areas shown in color) are two of Britain’s great assets. 


_ Tradition, 
Trail Blazing, 
and Trade 


Reverence for the past, a pioneering spirit, 


and worldwide commerce mark modern Britain 








HE BRITISH LOVE TRADI- 

TION. They also pride them- 
selves on being up-to-date. Scarlet 
tunics and high bearskin caps are 
worn by the sentries outside Buck- 
ingham Palace, the London home of 
Queen Elizabeth II. But British 
scientists are making successful ex- 
periments in producing almost un- 
limited power from the atom. 

Pioneering is part of the British 
tradition. It was the British who 
created the world’s first industrial 
nation. Once Britain was “the work- 
shop of the world.” It has lost this 
position, but it is still one of the 
great manufacturing centers of the 
globe. 

However, Britain is a “workshop” 
that depends on the resources of 
many other lands. It produces few 
of the raw materials that its factories 
need. Metals, wool, cotton, rubber, 
and other raw materials must be 
bought abroad. 

Britain is a small country. It does 
not have enough productive land 
to raise all the food for its 51,500,000 
people. Roughly half of what is eat- 
en at the nation’s tables is imported. 

In addition, almost every drop of 
gasoline that is burned by British 
automobile, trucks, and planes comes 
from oil wells that lie in the Middle 
East. 


EXPORTS PAY FOR IMPORTS 

To pay the huge bill for these 
imports, Britain must sell its manu- 
factured goods abroad. About a fifth 
of the production of Britain’s fac- 
tories is exported. Machinery, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, aircraft, chemicals, 
electrical apparatus, iron and steel, 
and textiles are sent to every con- 
tinent. British salesmen seek orders 
from Chicago to Cape Town, from 
Stockholm to Singapore. 

Thus Britain lives by trade. To 
take one example, all the meat which 
Britain imports can almost be paid 
for by all the chemicals which it 
exports. Britain’s trade is worldwide. 
But the countries with which it does 
most business are the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Britain has won its position in the 
world in spite of its size. It is only 
as big as Oregon, but it ranks as one 
of the world’s most crowded coun- 
tries. Roughly four out of five of its 
people live in towns and cities. Lon- 
don, the capital, is the home of 
more than 8,000,000 people. In its 
streets are statues of many British 
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kings and queens—and also of George 
Washington and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt! 

The climate of Britain is mild. 
Rainy days are very frequent. In- 
deed, an umbrella or a raincoat is 
almost a national uniform for the 
people of Britain. 

More rain falls in western Eng- 
land than in the east. On grasslands 
in the west, sheep and cattle grow 
fat; while the wheat-growing area 
is in the east. British agriculture is 
highly productive and the farms are 
well equipped with tractors and oth- 
er machines. In fact, British agricul- 
ture is one of the most mechanized 
in the world. 

Beneath Britain’s soil there are ex- 
tensive coal mines (see map). Coal 
and iron ore are the country’s main 
mineral resources. 


POWER FROM THE ATOM 
But Britain’s coal is not expected 
to supply enough power for future 
needs. An ambitious atomic power 
program has been launched. In 1956, 
Calder Hall—the world’s first large- 
scale atomic power station—was com- 
pleted. Other stations are being built. 
It is hoped that 13 years from now 
the atom will provide Britain with 
as much power as 100,000,000 tons 

of coal a year could generate. 
This coming change will collide 


Jolly Bad Show 


HUNTERS OUTFOXED 


ALLY AND SIMON are working 

to protect foxes. They live in 

Leicestershire in England, in the 

heart of the fox-hunting country. 
Sally and Simon are foxes. 

They have human help in their 
work. Dave Campbell, a retired 
farmer, has given them a home and 
has trained them. 

When the scarlet-coated huntsmen 
meet with their pack of eager hounds, 
Dave Campbell also turns up in an 
ancient station wagon. With him are 
Sally and Simon, eager for a day’s 
sport. 

The hounds nose around, search- 
ing for the scent of a fox. This is the 
cue for the entranee of Sally and 
Simon. Dave Campbell releases them. 
The hounds take off after the pair. 
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On BRITAIN 





with the British love of tradition. 
Today, almost all houses have open 
coal fires. This is a very wasteful 
way of heating. Also, smoke from 
the fires does much to produce the 
“pea-soup” fogs that at times blanket 
British cities. But the British are 
very fond of their inefficient coal 
fires and go on using them. 
Determination is another trait of 
the British character. The British 


believe that they have won many ° 


struggles because they didn’t know 
when they were beaten, This is the 
“bulldog spirit” that was shown 
under fierce German bombing dur- 
ing World War II. 


“DO FENCE ME IN” 

The British also have a passion for 
privacy. In suburbs the “back gar- 
dens” (backyards) of houses are 
often surrounded by high fences. 
And gardening, a solitary occupa- 
tion, is very popular. 

On the other hand, the British— 
just to prove that they are incon- 


The huntsmen sound their horns. 
Loud cries of “tallyho” break from 
the lips of the hunters. An excited 
procession of foxes, hounds, and hunt- 
ers streams over the fields. 

Then Dave Campbell whistles to 
Sally and Simon. The astounded 
hunters see the foxes make for Dave’s 
car and jump into it. Then Sally and 
Simon are driven rapidly away. 

Dave Campbell's “save- 
campaign is five years old. Now, he 
says, the huntsmen search 
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sistent—also go in for team sports. 
Soccer holds much the same place 
in Britain as baseball does in the 
U.S. Cricket also figures as a nation- 
al pastime. Great cricket players of 
the past are remembered in the same 
way as Babe Ruth is in our country. 
At a cricket match the spectators 
often drink tea while watching the 
play. This neatly combines two sides 
of British life, for tea is almost as 
necessary as air to most Britons. 


MAJOR EXPORT: LITERATURE 

From Shakespeare’s time to the 
present, Britain has produced out- 
standing poets, playwrights, and nov- 
elists. Among them are John Milton, 
John Keats, Jane Austen, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, Alfred Tennyson, and George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Perhaps the words that express 
the British spirit more than any other 
are “Britons never shall be slaves.” 

The British prize personal and 
political liberties highly. Over the 
centuries they have won the right 
to freedom of speech and other basic 
freedoms. The British Parliament has 
been hailed as “the mother of par- 
liaments.” For the British pioneered 
in creating a form of government 
that is responsible to the people. 
(See “The ‘Biography’ of Britain,” 
pp. 14-15.) 


a 


for him before they start a hunt. 

His activities have not made him 
popular in hunting circles. But hunt- 
ers haven't found a way of stopping 
him. 
There is no law against keeping 
tame foxes. A man is free to teach 
them to come to him when he blows 
a whistle. One hunter explained the 
difficulty of trying to halt Dave 
Campbell's campaign by legal means: 
“You can’t bring a chap to court just 
because he loves foxes.” 





and worldwide commerce mark modern Britain Streets are statues of many Dritish 





“’Tis liberty crowns Britannia’s isle” 
—ADDISON 
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American Overseas Airlines photo 
stretch the stately buildings that house Britain’s legislature. 





PANORAMA OF PARLIAMENT: Alongside the Thames River 


This ts BRITAIN 


Rich in skills and loyal to their Queen 





these island people are proud of their democratic traditions 





British Information Services photo Ewing Galloway, N. Y., photo 
LONDON’S “FIFTH AVENUE”: Regent Street, a shopper's para- DOLLAR EARNER: Britain's fine chinaware is 
dise, lies next door to the city’s famed theatrical district. prized in the U.S. and helps pay for vital imports. 











United Press International photo 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT: The answer to the question, ‘“‘What shall we do 
tonight?” is always a game of darts for thousands of British men. 





Wide World photo 
SHAPE OF THE FUTURE: British scien- 
tists are at work on experiments that may 
unlock almost unlimited atomic power. 


unit 
On BRITAIN 


UP FROM THE PIT: Britain’s greatest natural re- 
source is her coal mines. As they ret@rn to the sur- 
face after work, these miners smile cheerfully. 





Three Lions photo 





United Press International photo 
LOYAL SUBJECTS: “Bobbies” (policemen) and a  casion? Queen Elizabeth is arriving at a ‘Royal 
policewoman hold back an excited crowd. The oc- Command” film-showing in a London theatre. 





LONDON 3S FPIFIR AVENUE : Regent ofreet, a shoppers para- 
dise, lies next door to the city’s famed theatrical district. 
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prized in the U.S. and helps pay for vital imports. 


The “Biography” of Britain 


An island people won wealth and attained democracy during their crowded history 


HE SMELL OF THE SALT SEA rises from many 

pages of Britain’s history. The British sailed over the 
seven seas to found their empire. They grew rich 
through seaborne trade. They fought sea battles to 
defend Britain and the British Empire. . 

During the last half of the 16th century England 
began to win a place as a world power. English sailors 
seized wealth from the Spanish colonies in America. 
England defied Spain, Europe’s most powerful country. 

The enraged king of Spain sent tHe “Invincible 
Armada” of Spanish ships to conquer England. But 
the English navy of Queen Elizabeth I routed the 
huge Spanish fleet. The date was 1588. 

In the centuries that followed, the British Isles were 
united. And Britain won an empire that, at its height, 
covered a quarter of the land area of the globe. 

The 19th century was the age of Britain’s greatest 
power. Britain led the world into the Industrial Revo- 
lution—the growing use of power-driven machinery to 
produce goods. Her factories became the wonder of 
the world. She was the world’s leading exporter of 
cotton goods, steel, coal, and machinery. And wealth 
poured into Britain from the raw materials of her 
colonies, and through profits earned by trade. 





Wide World photo 


FIVE MONARCHS: In photo, left, three generations of 
kings: center, Edward VII (reigned 1901-10); left, his 
son, later George V (1910-36); right, his grandson, 





Later, other nations built up their industries and 
exported their manufactured goods. At the beginning 
of the 20th century, Germany, the United States, and 
other countries were competing more and more strongly 
with Britain in world markets. 

Meanwhile, the British Empire was also changing. 
Canada was advancing toward complete independence, 
as were Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
Today these countries rule themselves but are associ- 
ated with Britain as members of the Commonwealth. 

The disaster of World War I swept over Britain and 
the world from 1914-1918. On one side were the Allied 
Powers which included Britain, France, Russia, and— 
after 1917—the U. S. On the other were the Central 
Powers, led by Germany. The Allies won, but when 
the war ended Britain was severely weakened. 

After World War I, Britain’s economy stumbled. 
Business slumped badly for the cotton industry, the 
coal mines, and the shipyards. Then, in 1929 a world- 
wide depression—the Great Depression—began. Two 
years later one out of every four British workmen was 
unemployed. - 

Soon Britain had to face a problem abroad far more 
serious than her problems at home. In Germany, Hitler 








British Information Services photo 


later Edward Vill (1936). In photo, center, George VI, 
Edward VIll’s brother (1936-52), with his wife. Elizabeth 
ll, their daughter, photo right, beqan her reign in 1952. 





STAR SUBJECTS: “Bobbies” (policemen) and a 
policewoman hold back an excited crowd. The oc- 


rose to power, built up huge armaments, and laid plans 
for seizing Europe and the world. 

World War II broke out in 1939, and Hitler swiftly 
conquered much of Europe. Britain fought on alone. 
Her prime minister, Winston Churchill, rallied the na- 
tion. Defiantly he called for “victory at all costs, victory 
in spite of all terror, victory however long and hard 
the road may be, for without victory there is no sur- 
vival.” 

Victory over Germany was finally won, but by that 
time Britain had two powerful Allies—the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

In World War II Britain was fighting for survival. 
It was also defending the British democratic system 
that had been built up over the years. 

Under this system, Britain’s monarch (king or queen ) 
“reigns but does not rule.” This means that the monarch 
is head of the nation, but has no political power. The 
present monarch, Queen Elizabeth II, began her reign 
in 1952. 

It is the British Parliament that makes Britain’s laws. 
Parliament is made up of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. The House of Commons is the 
chief law-making body. It is elected by the people like 
our Congress. The House of Lords can delay a bill 
passed by the Commons but it cannot kill it. The Lords 
are almost all holders of hereditary titles. 


TWO MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES 


As in the United States, there are two main political 
parties in Britain. The prime minister (the head of the 
government ) is the leader of the party with a majority 
in the Commons. At present, Harold Macmillan of the 
Conservative party is prime minister. (See News- 
makers on page 5.) The opposition is the Labor party, 
a non-Communist but moderate Socialist organization. 

National elections are not at fixed times. But they 
must be held within five years of the last national 
election. Thus a prime minister can pick the time that 
he thinks will be most favorable for his party. 

If the prime minister and cabinet lose a vote in 
the Commons on an important issue they have two 
choices. First, they can resign. Second, they can call 
a national election. This gives the voters the chance 
to decide which party shall govern the country. 

The British Constitution is made up of the laws and 
customs under which Britain is governed. As Parlia- 
ment makes the laws it can pass any law it wishes. 
There is no Supreme Court in Britain which can say 
that a law is unconstitutional. 

The parliamentary system has served the British well. 
Under it they have met many threats to their freedom 
and prosperity—in war, peace, and cold war. (See 
next page.) 
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King John signs Magna Carta, limiting his power. 


Language, Law, and Liberty 
THREE TIES WITH BRITAIN 


THE NINE WORDS of this sentence are in 
English. Our most obvious tie with the British is 
that we speak the same language. 

The words “law” and “liberty” mean fundamen- 
tally the same things both to Americans and to 
Britons. Just as we got our language from England, 
so we got the foundations of our system of govern- 
ment and justice from Britain. British liberties stem 
from the Magna Carta that King John was forced 
to sign in 1215. 

The British believed that no one, not even their 
king, was above the law. When a law was made, 
everyone had to obey it, including the highest per- 
sons in the government. They also believed that laws 
should be made only by a parliament that contained 
members elected by voters throughout the country. 

In the 17th century the British won their fight 
for law and for a parliament with real powers. This 
was a revolutionary struggle that led to a civil war 
and the execution of a king. It brought a new idea 
into the world. 

Our form of government grew out of the British 


form of government. The Bill of Rights that pro-. 


tects our liberties is based on the rights that the 
British won for themselves. These include religious 
freedom, freedom of speech and the press, and the 
right to a fair trial. 

Liberty is possible only when the government 
exists to serve the people. In dictatorships, such as 
the Soviet Union, it is the othtr way around. The 
people exist to serve the government. The idea of a 
government that serves the people came to us from 
Britain. 

Our political ties with Britain were cut in 1776. 
The American colonists insisted on having the very 
freedom that Britain had helped teach them to 
value. In the English words of the Declaration of 
Independence, we can read that governments “de- 
rive their-just powers from the consent of the gov- 
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New Challenges 


for Britain 


In a changing world, Britain meets its problems 


with the same courage as in the past 


RITAIN has made a remarkable 
recovery in the 13 years since 
World War II. 

When the conflict ended in 1945 
Britain was badly battered. Thou- 
sands of homes and factories had 
been destroyed by air raids. Over- 
seas investments worth billions of 
dollars had been sold to pay war 
costs. More billions were owed to 
countries such as India for wartime 
purchases. 

Today, Britain is a prosperous na- 
tion. She is producing a third more 
than she did before the war. New 
factories and some 3,000,000 houses 
have been built. Billions of dollars 
in United States aid helped her to re- 
cover after the war. But the main 
reason for Britain’s advance was 
years of hard work by the British. 

There were other changes brought 
about after the war. Freedom was 
won by a large part of the British 
Empire. India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Ghana, and Malaya became 
independent nations. All except 
Burma remained members of the 
Commonwealth—an association of 
nations led by Britain. 

Other colonies, such as Nigeria in 
West Africa are approaching inde- 
pendence. The policy of Britain is to 
help its colonies develop until they 
are ready to stand on their own feet. 

As the links of empire were loos- 
ened, new links were forged with 
other free nations. To meet the 
threat of the Soviet Union and the 
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rest of the Communist bloc, Britain 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. This military alliance 
unites Britain and other Western 
European nations with the United 
States and Canada. Britain is also a 
member of other alliances formed to 
prevent the spread of Communist 
power in Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East. 

The Middle East is of vital im- 
portance to Britain. She depends 
heavily on oil from this region. With- 
out oil, Britain’s industry would halt 
and her armed forces be useless. 

But the Middle East is coming 
more and more under the influence 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser. He is the 
president of the United Arab Re- 





public, made up of Egypt and Syria. 
Nasser is backed by the Communist 
bloc. He also aims to win control 
of the Middle East oil (see Middle 
East, Sept. 19). 

To meet its defense responsibili- 
ties throughout the world, Britain is 
making its own atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs and is developing guided 
missiles. 

Defense is one of Britain's two 
great problems. The other is that she 
must continually expand her trade. 
Increased sales of British goods 
abroad are a necessity to pay for 
the imports needed by Britain. For 
her increasing population and the 
rising British standard of living 
mean that year by year she must earn 
more in foreign markets. 

The British are confident that they 
are solving both these problems— 
defense and trade. Even though 
Britain is no longer the world’s 
leading nation, the British are still 
possessed of the imagination, skill, 
and courage that made their small 
island great. 
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Drawings by A. Karoly — L. Szanto 
Doge of Venice looks through Galileo's ‘‘magic tube” at ships so distant they would not arrive in harbor for hours. 


Galileo ee oe ‘but It Does Move” 


LOWLY, the old man got down on his 
knees before the judges of the 
Inquisition. With his head bent, his tired 
voice said what had to be said. He 
denied the sun was the center of the 
universe, and admitted he had been 
wrong to teach that it was. He denied 
that the Earth turned on its axis or re- 
volved about the sun, and admitted he 
had been wrong to teach that it did. 
On that day, June 22, 1633, the 
Churchmen sitting as a tribunal for the 
Inquisition at Rome felt they had won 
a victory. Galileo Galilei, at 69, was 
the most renowned scientist in Europe. 
He was also famous for his writings, 
which gave his views so clearly, and so 
effectively ridiculed his opponents. 


New Way to Measure Time 
Now he had been forced to admit 
he was wrong. The Inquisition, mindful 
of his fame, had treated him gently 
and now allowed him to return to Flor- 
ence. There he spent the last eight years 
of his life, working on non-controversial 
problems. He never disturbed the 
Church with heretical opinions again. 
On January 8, 1642, he died. 
Galileo (he is universally known by 
his first name only) was born in Pisa 
on February 15, 1564. From~the very 
beginning, he showed the wide range 
of his creative interests. As a boy, he 


showed unusual skill in designing toys. 
As he grew up, he played the organ 
and the lute, wrote songs, poems, and 
literary criticism. He even attracted 
attention as a painter. He was vaguely 
unhappy with his first years of school- 
ing at a monastery in Florence. His fa- 
ther wanted him to be a physician, but 
Galileo was even less happy when he 
went to the University of Pisa in 1581 
to study medicine. 

In Pisa his mind began moving 
in other directions. Attending services 
at the Cathedral of Pisa, he found 
himself watching a chandelier swinging 
in the air currents. Sometimes it swung 
in a wide arc. Sometimes it swung in 
a narrow arc. There was nothing unusual 
about this, but 17-year-old Galileo no- 
ticed something others had not seen. 

He felt for his pulse and began 
counting. So many pulse beats for a 
wide quick swing; so many for a nar- 
rower slow swing. But always the same 
number of pulse beats whether the 
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swing was wide or narrow. Galileo had 
discovered the law of the pendulum. 

But if a pendulum swung constantly, 
biting off equal little fragments of time, 
so to speak, this offered a new and 
revolutionary method for measuring 
time. Galileo had used his pulse to 
time a pendulum. But the pendulum 
could also be used to time the human 
pulse. Galileo passed on this informa- 
tion to his professors. 

Galileo never got his degree in medi- 
cine. He did not have enough money 
to continue his studies. The real reason, 
however, was probably lack of interest. 
By chance, he overheard a lecture on 
geometry, and discovered he was really 
interested in mathematics and physics 
—not medicine. 


Clap Heard Round the World 

He went to Florence, found a patron, 
and studied the behavior of objects 
floating in water. His essay describing 
his conclusions was- so well done that 
it made him an obvious “young hope- 
ful” in the scholarly world of Italy. 
When he returned to Pisa in 1588, it 
was as a mathematical lecturer at the 
University. There, he proceeded to 
study falling bodies. 

Aristotle had believed (2,000 years 
before) that the speed with which a 
body fell was in ratio to its weight. Schol- 
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ars ever since had agreed. After all, do 
not feathers fall very slowly? Why argue 
with the evidence of your eyes? 

Galileo thought that air resistance 
might be playing a part, slowing up 
light objects that had a large surface 
area. To demonstrate this (the story 
goes), he climbed to the top of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa with two cannon- 
balls of equal size, one of cast iron 
and one of wood. The cast iron ball 
was ten times heavier than the wood 
ball. If Aristotle (and the professors at 
Pisa) were right, the iron ball should 
fall ten times faster than the wooden 
ball. Would it? A large crowd (says the 
story) was watching to see the answer. 

Galileo dropped them carefully over 
the railing simultaneously. Thwack! 
They hit the ground with a single clap 
of sound. 

Aristotle could not have been proved 
more thoroughly wrong. At 27, Galileo 
had destroyed authority (and also the 
dignity of his fellow professors). He had 
to leave Pisa, but he had a better job 
waiting for him at the University of 
Padua. And there the real glory of his 
life was to come. 


“See for Yourself” 


Rumors from Holland told of a tube 
with lenses that made far objects ap- 
pear near at hand. The Dutch govern- 
ment had clamped the lid of military 
secrecy on the invention, but Galileo 
got to thinking about how such a de- 
vice might work. 

In six months, he had designed and 
constructed a telescope (later he con- 
structed many others which were dis- 
tributed over Europe.) He dem- 
onstrated it in Venice, where it was a 
sensation. Portly gentlemen puffed up 
stairs to the tops of the highest build- 
ings to look through Galileo's tube at 
ships so distant they would not arrive 
in the harbor for hours. 

But Galileo thought neither of war 
nor commerce. He pointed his tele- 
scope at the sky. There he found moun- 
tains and craters on the moon; new 
stars, invisible to the naked eye, in 
Orion. He found Venus showed phases 
like our moon and the sun had spots. 

It was on January 7, 1610, that 
he made the crucial discovery. He 
looked at Jupiter and at once found 
four little “stars” near it. He followed 
them night after night. There could be 
no mistake. They were four moons cir- 
cling Jupiter, each in its own orbit. 
They were the final disproof of the old 
notion that everything in the heavens 
rotated about the Earth. Here certainly 
were four objects that were rotating 
about Jupiter. 

Galileo brought his telescope to 
Rome in 1611. Many at the Papal court 
were impressed, but some were an- 
gered. Was this man, who had already 
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destroyed Aristotle’s notions about fall- 
ing bodies, now to destroy Aristotle’s 
doctrines that the heavens were per- 
fect? How could there be rough moun- 
tains on the heavenly face of the moon 
and spots on the perfect sun? 

“See for yourself,” said Galileo. “Look 
through my instrument.” 

Many refused. Some said that the 
moons of Jupiter could not be seen by 
the naked eye, were therefore of no 
use to humanity, and could not have 
been created. If the instrument showed 
them, the instrument was wrong. It 
was flawed, said some, a device of the 
devil. Galileo was supported by one 
faction of the Church, and attacked 
by another. 

Galileo wrote articles about his dis- 
coveries. In them, he defended him- 
self against his attackers with sarcastic 
anger. He began to take up a bolder 
and bolder position in favor of the 
theories of Copernicus. 

Galileo had a knack for making his 
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opponents look ridiculous, and they 
rarely forgave him for it. This time his 
opponents were powerful men in the 
Church. As a result of pressure from 
these men, the Church finally de- 
clared, in 1616, that belief in the 
Copernican system was a heresy. Pope 
Pius V then instructed Galileo to aban- 
don Copernicanism. 

For fifteen years, Galileo did—at least 
in public. He kept quiet, worked on 
other things, and waited for the Church 
to ease its position. For some reason, 
he seemed to think the Church had. 
Without apparently anticipating trou- 
ble, in 1632 he published his great 
defense of the Copernican system. In 
it, he poked merciless fun at his oppo- 
nents. And the Inquisition called him 
to Rome. 

Then followed the long and wearying 
trial of the aged scientist. There is a 
story that when Galileo rose from his 
knees, after swearing the Earth stood 
still, he said something softly under his 
breath. What did he mutter? The story 
goes that he said: “But it does move.” 

Why do we honor Galileo today? His 
discoveries and inventions staggered 
the imagindtion of Europe at his time. 
He was a versatile and original sci- 
entist. In addition to those “firsts” we 
have already discussed, Galileo scored 
a number of other achievements. He 
found a way to measure the weight of 
bodies in water. He devised a thermom- 
eter to measure temperature. He built 
a water clock to measure time. He 
proved air has weight, was the first to 
use the telescope in astronomy. 


Gave Us Scientific Method 


Yet it is not for these alone that 
Galileo holds so lofty a place in the 
hierarchy of science. Why, then, do we 
honor him? 

First, Galileo discovered the laws that 
govern force and motion and the speed 
of moving objects. And then he stated 
these laws of dynamics in mathematical 
formulas, rather than in words. Yet 
Galileo was no amateur with words. He 
was the first scientist to abandon Latin 
and write in his native tongue. And his 
style and wit brought his work to the 
attention of all Europe. Even princes 
traveled to Italy to sit in his classes. 

Second, Galileo demolished the pe- 
dantic approach to science. It was not 
only that he observed things for him- 
self and based his deductions on actual 
experiments and tests. That had been 
done before Galileo by other scientists 
who sought truth in nature, not in dusty 
old manuscripts. 

Galileo was the first to arrive at his 
conclusions by the modern scientific 
method of combining observation with 
logic. And he expressed his logic in 
mathematics—the clear, unmistakable 
picture language of science. 
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4. Checking Your Achievement 


CHOLASTIC ability tests like SCAT, 

SAT, and SQT are used mainly to 

answer the question: How far can you 
goP 

Your teachers, however, frequently 
want answers to another question: How 
far have you come? What have you 
learned, for example, in second-year 
algebra—or in French, or world history, 
or typing? And then you're face-to-face 
with an achievement test. 

You've already taken more achieve- 
ment tests than any other kind. All your 
examinations and school tests are really 
achievement tests. Your teachers ask 
questions to find out whether the class- 
room lectures and demonstrations and 
homework assignments have been hav- 
ing any effect. 

There are, however, several differ- 
ences between ordinary teacher-made 
tests and the kinds of achievement tests 
we'll be talking about in these articles: 

1. Standardized achievement _ tests 
have generally been given to many stu- 
dents from many different schools all 
over the country, and the test publisher 
reports the scores these larger groups 
have made on the test. Thus your score 
can be compared not only with the 
scores of your fellow students in your 
own school but also with the scores of 
the larger group; for example, high 
school seniors all over the nation or 
juniors from a number of schools in the 
East or sophomores in California. 

2. Standardized achievement tests 
usually reflect the opinions of a number 
of different teachers about what facts 
and skills are important in a given sub- 
ject. And the items have usually been 
checked by several teachers who have 
agreed on what the best answers are. 

3. Because standardized achievement 
tests have had extensive tryouts and re- 
visions, they usually yield more reliable 
results than tests made up for one use 
by one teacher. Furthermore, because 
of the methods used to analyze stand- 
ardized achievement tests, you can be 
fairly certain that students who know 
the subject will get high scores and 
those who are poorly prepared will get 
low scores. 

But let’s go back to the beginning. 
How are achievement tests constructed? 
In elementary school, if your teacher 
wanted to know whether you knew the 
multiplication table from “twos” through 


I. Facts and Skills 


“tens,” she could ask you each of the 
combinations: 2 K 1 = ?,2 *K 2=?, 
2x 3=—P, etc. The test would include 
only 90 short questions and could be 
given in a single arithmetic period. A 
history teacher checking on whether 
you've learned the names and order of 
all the Presidents of the United States 
can provide you with a sheet of paper 
with lines numbered from 1 through 33. 
You write “George Washington” after 1, 
“Chester A. Arthur” after 21, etc. 

But suppose someone wants to know 
how far you’ve come in general mathe- 
matics or world history. It is hardly 
possible to devise a single test which 
tests everything you might have learned 
in the subject. Most achievement tests, 
therefore, simply sample your learning. 
It is assumed that if you can answer a 
few questions covering a variety of im- 
portant points in a subject you have 
learned a lot of other things in that sub- 
ject, too. Construction of many stand- 
ardized achievement tests begins with a 
list of facts and skills which a group of 
teachers think are important in a given 
area. Then items are made up for each 
of those facts and skills and tried ouf. 
And then the best items are assembled 
into a final test to sample your achieve- 
ment. 

The title of the test which appears on 
the next page might be “Miniature In- 
formation Survey.” It includes 25 items 
selected from Cooperative achievement 
tests in a number of different subjects.° 
With this short test, of course, the sam- 
pling is so thin that you can’t tell much 
about your achievement in any. given 
subject. However, it illustrates some of 
the kinds of items you'll meet on 
achievement tests, and you may find it 
fun to try the items. Use the answer 

*Items reproduced by_permission of Co- 
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Service, Princeton, N. J. 
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diagram at bottom of next page to 
record your answers and give yourself 
one point for each item you get right. 
If you haven't had the course on which 
certain items are based, you probably 
Won't get those items: for example, the 
Latin item number 23. But everybody 
should be able to get some items right. 

In addition to its Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT), the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board also provides achieve- 
ment tests. A number of member col- 
leges require that candidates take three 
of these tests. Here is the list you have 
to choose from: 


English Composition Physics 
Social Studies French 
Intermediate Mathematics German 
Advanced Mathematics Latin 
Spatial Relations Spanish 
Biology Greek 
Chemistry Italian 


On the whole, the College Board 
achievement tests are more difficult than 
the average achievement tests given in 
high school, but in many areas the items 
are very similar to those in the “Minia- 
ture Information Survey.” Complete 
details and many sample items are in- 
cluded in A Description of the College 
Board Achievement Tests, which you 
may order for 50 cents from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, N. J., or P. O. Box 27896, 
Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Some achievement tests focus on skills 
which are useful in many areas of work; 
for example, how well you are able to 
use the dictionary or interpret graphs. 

Here are some items from the Co- 
operative Dictionary Test: ° 


cate/-cenhGnet, n. That which enmares a safe passage, 

an enemy's country or a foreign country; as 

® Protection by a convoy or ™~ | 
passport. 


A pass; 
my He ty (sa-gis’i-t!), n.; pl. ~rres (-tIz). 
discernment or judgment; shrewdness. 


Keenness 


ta’ri-us (s4j’l-t’rl-iis), n.; gen. -Tarm (-rI-1). 

C literally, - archer.) a A southern constella- 

tion pi as a centaur shooting an arrow. b 

The Ainth sign (#] of the zodiac. 

sam/u-rai (sim’06-ri), n. pl. & sing. [Jap.] In the 

former Japanese feudal system, the gate # Ry 
of the d also, a is class. 





sans sou‘ci’ (sin 800'sé’). (F. wanes H 
(FJ worry; 


The two lines (||) before the words sans 
souci mean that this entry is 
—two words a new phrase 
——not acceptable speech —_a foreign phrase 


*Key to Dictionary Test: 
samurai, safe-conduct. 


a foreign phrase, 


were impressed, but some were an- 
gered. Was this man, who had already 
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What is the plural form of the word 
samurai? 
——samurai —___samuraies 
——samurais ___samuras 
How should the first word on the sam- 
ple dictionary page be written? 
___safe-con duct ___safeconduct 
__safe conduct __safe-conduct 


In this article we have illustrated 
achievement tests which emphasize facts 
and skills which are specifically taught 
in school courses. In the next article, 
we shall show you achievement test 
items which require you to apply the 
facts and skills you've learned. Do you 
have the idea that all standardized tests 
are just pick-the-best-answer tests? In 
the next article we'll explode this myth 
by showing you a standardized essay 
test. 


Miniature Information Survey 


ENGLISH 

1. Which word is misspelled? 
1 outragous 4 surprise 
2 medieval 5 none wrong 
8 query 


2. Fill in the number of the correct word 
below in the following sentence. 

My worst fears were _— ; he had 

forgotten the tickets for the game. 

1 ratified .4 corroborated 
2 validated 5 fortified 
83 confirmed 
8. Which of the following books is the 
most humorous? 
1 The House of Seven Gables 
2 Tom Sawyer 
8 Treasure Island 
4 Silas Marner 

In item 4 choose the one name that does 
not belong with the other three. 

In item 5 choose the characteristic which 
the three similar names have in common, 
4. 1 Thomas Hardy 
John Galsworthy 
Thomas Wolfe 
Arnold Bennett 
American dramatists 
American novelists 
English novelists 
English critics 
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MATHEMATICS 
6. A measure in miles can be converted to 
a measure in 
1 acres 4 
2 liters 5 
8 square yards 


centimeters 
cubic feet 


7. How many feet are there in m inches? 





1 12m 4 12 
2 m—12 ow 
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Galileo Galilei 


8. In the simplest quadratic equation with 
roots —7 and +8, the coefficient of the 
term in X is 


1 -21 4 +4 
2 —10 5 +10 
3 —4 


9. If the sum of two angles of a triangle 
is equal to the third angle, the triangle 
is necessarily 

a right triangle 

a scalene triangle 

an obtuse triangle 

an acute triangle 

an isosceles triangle 

10. The volume in cubic inches of a sphere 
whose radius is one inch is 


Ur OD 





1 pi 4 Api 

2 12pi 5 5pi 

3 4pi “3 

8 
11. Which of the following equals zero? 

1 sec 0° 4 csc 90° 

2 cos 90° 5 cot 0° 

8 cot 180° 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


12. What term is applied to the process of 
choosing the jury for a trial? 
1 subpoena 4 induction 
2 injunction 5 impanelment 
3 indictment 
13. When we say that the Christian re- 
ligion is monotheistic, we mean that it 
1 is split up into many different 
churches 
2 is the only important religion in 
Europe and the Western Hemi- 


sphere 

8 teaches people that there is only 
one God 

4 does not try to take any part in 
politics 


5 does not permit people to have 
more than one wife or husband 
at a time 

14. Which one of the following was a 
function of the League of Nations but 
is not a function of the United Nations? 

1 Promoting collective security 

2 Maintaining an international court 
of justice 

8 Carrying out the provisions of 
peace treaties 

4 Registering treaties entered into 
by members 

5 Exercising some supervision over 
colonial areas 

15. The Russian Revolution of November, 
1917, was carried out under the lead- 
ership of 

1 Josef Stalin 4 Leo Tolstoy 

2 Karl Marx 5 Nicholas Lenin 

8 Alexander Kerenski 

16. Julius Caesar and Mark Antony were 
both infatuated with 

1 Calpurnia 

2 Hera 


83 Cleopatra 
4 Thais 


17. In the Hindu civilization of India, the 
highest social class or caste was the 


Se § mathematics—the clear, unmistakable 
picture language of science. 


1 priests 4 warriors 
2 workers 5 merchants 
8 farmers 

SCIENCE 


18. Which one of the following foods con- 
tains the largest percentage of fat? 
1 banana 4 cheddar cheese 
2 sodacracker 5 kidney bean 
3 sweet potato 
19. The eustachian tube is a connection 
between the 
1 eye and the brain 
2 ear and the throat 
3 trachea and the gullet 
4 nose and the throat 
5 ear and the brain 
20. Which of the following appendages 
are similar in function but different in 
origin and structure? 
1 Front leg of a dog and arm of a 
man 
2 Wing of a robin and wing of a 
wren 
8 Wing of an insect and wing of a 
bird 
4 Flipper of a whale and leg of a 
cat 
5 Tail of a monkey and tail of a 
mouse 
21. When an atom becomes a positive ion, 
there is a change in the number of 
1 neutrons 4 mesons 
2 electrons 5 positrons 
3 protons 
22. In practical applications, which one of 
the following has the largest mechani- 
cal advantages but a small efficiency? 
1 lever 4 inclined plane 
2 pulley 5 screw 
83 wheel and axle 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
23. In Italia erat princeps oppidi magni 
qui Romanis erat inimicus. Cum Ro- 
manis pugnare cupiebat. Ita socios 
multos cogebat et eos contra Romam 
ducebat. Horatius cum paucis amicis 
pontem Romae defendebat. Pugna erat 
longa sed Horatius sociique fortiter 
pugnabant et Romam servabant. 
This is an account of 
1 the capture of Rome 
2 the destruction of a bridge 
8 a friendly chief 
4 the saving of Rome 
5 the saving of Horatius 
24. llenar means 


1 weep 4 deny 
2 arrive 5 fill 
3 strip 


25. Connaissez-vous “La Marseillaise”? 
C’est une trés belle 
1 guerre 4 ville 
2 chanson 5 boisson 
8 province 


KEY FOR 25-ITEM TEST 


1.1 6. 4 11. 2 16. 3 21. 2 
2. 3 7. 12. 5 i 3 22. 5 
3. 2 8. 4 13. 3 18. 4 23. 4 
4. 3 9. 1 14. 3 2 24. 5 
5. 3 10. 3 15. 5 3 25. 2 
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wanted to know whether you knew the 
multiplication table from “twos” through 





gene Sewers 
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Benjamin Shimberg, Ph.D. 
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*Key to Dictionary Test: 


4 TOoreign phrase 





a foreign phrase, 


2 samurai, safe-conduct 














Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


monarch (p. 15)—Originally mean- 
ing “supreme ruler,” in Britain “mon- 
arch” now means its reigning king or 
queen. 

Britain's system of government is de- 
scribed as a “constitutional manarchy.” 
This means that (a) the monarch is 
head of the nation; but (b) he has no 
political power; (c) Britain is really a 
democracy; (d) Britain is governed 
under a constitution. 

The British Constitution is not a sin- 
gle document. One part of it is a col- 
lection of laws concerning such matters 
as Parliament, elections, and qualifica- 
tions for voting. Another part is a col- 
lection of customs—e.g., the monarch 
always signs bills passed by Parliament, 
and members of the cabinet must be 
members of Parliament. 

Some of the other constitutional mon- 
archies in Europe are Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium. 

House of Commons (p. 15)—The 
lower house of Parliament. The Com- 
mons is made up of 630 members, who 
are elected by the adult voters—male 
and female—of Britain. For many years 
it has been the supreme lawmaking 
body in Britain. The House of Lords, 
the other house of Parliament, can now 
only delay a bill. 

The prime minister and most mem- 
bers of the cabinet are also members 
of the GCommons—though a few may be 
members of the Lords (but never the 
prime minister). 

A member of the Commons can ask 
the prime minister or the cabinet mem- 
bers questions about any matter for 
which they are responsible. The prime 
minister or the members of the cabinet 
must give an answer. 

cabinet (p. 15)—Britain is governed 
by the prime minister and the cabinet 
he picks. They, in turn, are responsible 
to the House of Commons (see above). 
The cabinet varies in size and now has 
19 members, each with responsibility 
for one department of the government 
—such as the Treasury or Defense. The 
cabinet makes -its decisions as a body. 
A member of the cabinet may disagree 
with the government's policy, but he 
must either support it or resign. 


Say It Right! 
11) — LESS-ter- 


Leicestershire (p. 
SHIR. 
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The World Around Us 


By Augustus Padgett, Douglass Senior H. S., Baltimore, Maryland 
* Starred words refer to general science 
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ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. His law explained the behavior of * 2. Osmium (chemical symbol). 
gas at different temperatures. 3. Domesticated ox of Tibet. 
* 5. The Earth’s coldest temperatures are 4. Lieutenant (abbr.). 
recorded at its —_ regions. 6. Old Testament (abbr.). 
10. Seated oneself. * 7. Place devoted to experimental study 
12. Book club run by Scholastic Maga- by scientists (abbr. ). 
zines (abbr.). * 8. Inventor of the telephone, _____ 
14. River in Italy. Graham (initials ). 
°16. Scientific year that started July 1, * 9. Velocity. 
1957 -(abbr.). 11. An Eskimo lives in this house made 
18. Fifth note of the musical scale. of bricks of ice. 
19. Make a mistake. °13. Pertaining to sound. 
*20. There are nine planets in our °15. A spherical body such as the sun, 
system. moon, or other celestial sphere. 
*21. Its chemical symbol is Sn. *16. Electrically charged particle. 
22. He starred in The Vikings (initials). 17. Steer away from a set course. 
24. At the present time. 18. Place oneself in a seat. 
°96. Titanium (chemical symbol). 23. Stream fish. 
°27. Major division of geologic time. 25. Labors. 
29. A woman’s short haircut. 27. And so forth (Latin abbr.). 
*31. Smallest particles that exhibit the 28. Amount (abbr.). 
chemical properties of an element. 29. Long scarf of fur or feathers. 
32. Value or price. *30. British Thermal Unit (abbr.). 
34. Slice with a knife. 33. Things that have existence. 
°36. Book by scientist Thor Hey erdahl, *35. The Earth and its inhabitants. 
Pee: °37. German physicist who discovered 
38. - _. You Like It. electromagnetic waves. 
40. Snake that crushes its prey. °39. The Nautilus was the world’s first 
*42. He said that E = MC? ( initials), nuclear-powered - _. (abbr.). 
43. Reduce. 40. Bleat made by a sheep. 
°44. Third planet from the sun. 41. Homonym for eight. 
45. Belonging to a female person, *42. Atomic Energy Commission (abbr. ). 
46. Disease of the lungs (abbr.). 47. Place where live animals are placed 
48. Malt drink. on exhibition. 
50. Cent (abbr.). 49. Apron worn by a baby. 
51. Child. Si. * be or not __«— be.” 
53. Untruth or falsehood. *52. Thoron (chemical symbol). 
°55. Mars has two of these. °53. Francium (chemical symbol). 
°56. Path taken by an Earth Satellite. *54. Bismuth (chemic “al symbol ) 
























‘Know Your Worldstai%@ 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Britain 





Burck in The Buffalo Courier Express 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Base your answers on the information in the cartoon 
and what you read in the Unit. 


1. According to the cartoon, what could upset Brit- 
ain’s prosperity? 


2. What does the “tightrope” suggest?__ 





3. Which situation would work more to Britain’s 
benefit, an increase in exports or imports? —-___ 





4. Why? —_— 


5. Would the following items be listed under British 
exports or imports: chinaware, textile goods, automo- 


biles? toe 





3. Do most of the British people live in towns and 


cities, or in small villages? 
4, What body of water separates Britain from France? 














ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 


1. Which figure most closely approximates Britain’s 


population: 10-50-75-100 million? 





2. Is the United States one of Britain’s more impor- 


tant customers? 





5. What is the capital of Britain?_ on 
6. Britain is located in a more northerly latitude than 





the United States. True or false? 
7. The two major mineral resources of Britain are 





ST scree 
8. Is tea or coffee the more popular beverage in 





a Sar 
9. India, Pakistan, and Burma are now completely 





independent of Britain. True or false? 


10. Who was Britain’s prime minister during most of 
World War II? a 
ill. THEIRS OR OURS 


Write the letters “B” or “U,” next to the statement, 
if it refers to the British or U. S. system of government, 
respectively. Write “BU,” if it refers to both. 





. A written Constitution is the basic law of the 
land. 
__2. The head of the nation “reigns but does not 
rule.” 
____8. Both men and women can vote. 
___4. Harold Macmillan is the leader of the govern- 
ment. 
5. It has more than one political party. 
____6. The head of the government can choose the 
date for a national election. 
___7. Congress is the lawmaking body. 
. The Conservative party is a leading political 
party. 
____9. No member of the lawmaking body inherits his 
position. 
_____10. The lawmaking body is made up of two houses. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Since the end of World War II, Britain has granted 
self-government to several of its former colonies. 


tieisininigodh 


(a) Name five: 
(b) Give two reasons why Britain built an empire: 








2. Explain Britain’s interest in keeping the Middle 


East out of Communist hands: 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 
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Looking and 


t Listening 


rea) 


Show of the Week: Sunday afternoons 
are looking better than ever, now that 
The Twentieth Century and Omnibus 
are back on the air. This week, how- 
ever, Omnibus presents a pro and con 
discussion of “Capital Punishment.” 
Moderating will be Joseph N. Welch, 
the distinguished lawyer, whose dry 
sense of humor and twinkling eyes won 
him many fans last year. Watch for it 
on NBC-TV, Sunday, Oct. 26. 


> Have you joined your fellow arm- 
chair detectives yet? Your chance is to- 
night, Friday, Oct. 24, when George 
Nader continues The Further Adven- 
tures of Ellery Queen on NBC-TV. It’s 


live, too 


>» Ann Miller, hardy perennial of the 
movie dance world, is the guest on the 
Perry Como Show, Saturday, Oct. 25, 
over NBC-TV. 


> Back to Sunday again. The Twentieth 
Century (CBS-TV) begins a two-part 
series called “The Red Sell,” a study 
of Communist propaganda techniques. 
Part two comes up next week. Sunday 
morning, however, CBS-TV will tele- 
cast an important salute to the U.N.’s 
13th birthday. Broadcasting from the 
United Nations’ General Assembly Hall 
will be world-famous cellist Pablo 
Casals, Charles Munch and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and pianist 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski. This will be 
Mr. Casals’ first appearance in the 
States in many years. 


> Susan Strasberg, a brilliant young 
actress, will play the role of a brilliant 
young ballet dancer in “Debut,” the 
offering on the Westinghouse Desilu 
Playhouse (CBS-TV), Monday, Oct. 27. 


> British actor Noel Willman visits the 
DuPont Show of the Month. Tuesday, 
Oct. 28, to be the swashbuckling~star 
of “The Count of Monte Cristo.” He 
will be directed by Sidney Lumet, one 
of TV’s best men. See it on CBS-TV. 


> “Word from a Sealed-Off Box” is the 
intriguing title of Playhouse 90's drama, 
Thursday, Oct. 30, on CBS-TV. It’s a 
thrilling true story of Henriette Roosen- 
burg, a Dutch woman who was im- 
prisoned by the Nazis, then miracu- 
lously escaped, Maria Schell, the Aus- 
trian film star, will lead the cast. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each show. 
, —Dicx KLEINER 








*56. Path taken by an Earth Satellite. *54. Bismuth (chemical symbol) 


Big number for Fall: 
the Arrow Piqué Stripe 


Nothing will keep your line busier than this newest of ideas 
in shirts. The rich softness of a piqué fabric is, in itself, 
enough to ring the bell with the gals. And now, for the first 
time, we’ve woven in a neat stripe. What’s more, Arrow and 
only Arrow gives you the Mitoga tailoring that makes these 
Piqué Stripes fit perfectly to your natural body lines. Price? 
Just $5.95. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Auk Gay, tend 


Q. My father won't let me go out 
with my boy friend. Everyone else 
thinks he’s a very nice boy. How can 
I make my father let me date him? 


A. How confusing can parents be? 
You’ve met a nice boy (everyone says 


so!) and your father suddenly appears 
determined to ruin everything for you. 

Well, pull in -your horns. It’s time 
to do some calm thinking. Your father 
may have a good reason for taking a 
stand against the rest of the world 
in his opinion of this boy. If you can 
figure out what that reason might be, 
you ll clear away some of the confusion. 
Then you'll be well on the way to 
answering your own question. 

Is your father objecting to Ted or 


a 


Questions I, II, and II. Total, 100. 








“| thought it was just a summer romance... 


... but then the phone rang and Bob asked me to the first dance of 
the season. I thought he had forgotten the fun we had on picnics and 
the times we went swimming at the lake, but he hadn’t at all!” 


Nice surprises like this are just part of the fun a phone brings. 
When you use it, it boosts your personality rating. Especially when 
your calls reflect your good manners... like phoning when you're 
late, or calling to make sure everybody’s been invited to the party. 
A phone helps you to be liked by all your friends! 


It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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to the result of Ted’s entrance into 
your life? There’s an important differ- 
ence. How have you been behaving 
latelyP Have you been spending so 
much time thinking about Ted that 
there hasn’t been enough time left over 
for homework? Have you been con- 
siderate of your family or have you 
been mooning around the house think- 
ing about how unfair they are? All these 
things are cause for parental alarm and 
when they pile up, the alarm goes off 
like an explosion. Then it wouldn’t take 
any father very long to remove the 
cause of the trouble—in this case, Ted. 

Is Ted your first serious boy friend? 
The first time you have a boy in your 
life who really counts, it’s easy to let 
everything else in your life slip out of 
focus. Without realizing it, perhaps 
you've been neglecting your father. If 
so, wouldn't he feel a tug at his heart 
strings as he watched his “little girl” 
grow up and grow away from him? 

He'll feel less of a tug if you don’t 
make him out to be your worst enemy. 
It may sound like a riddle, but if you 
keep your father in your life, it will be 
easier to have a life all your own. Tell 
him about the goings-on in your gang 
and school. Give him a chance to know 
your friends. Help him around the 
house or show some interest in his 
hobby. 

If it turns out that your father and 
your new boy friend aren't going to 
get along no matter what you do, try 
to accept it. In the long run, you'll 
be happier if you let the boy go and 
keep the first man in your life. 


Q. There’s a girl I've dated a few 
times. Everything is great as long as 
we're with other people, but as soon 
as we're alone, neither one of us can 
think of the right thing to say. 


A. You probably have a good time 
with other people because you can re- 
lax. Then when you're alone and feel 
the burden of entertaining each other, 
you feel awkward. But being alone 
wouldn’t be difficult if making a suc- 
cess of the date weren’t important to 
you both. 

Take a deep breath and‘try to relax. 
For now keep the time you spend alone 
to a minimum. Your dates will be more 
fun if you double with another couple 
you both like. The more time you spend 
having fun in a group, the less you'll 
have to worry about those awkward 
moments alone. 

But don’t give up! Very often there 
isn’t a “right thing to say.” When you 
feel pressed to say something, any con- 
versation—no matter how trivial—will 
fill the bill. Re-hashing the fun you've 
just had is always a good end-of-the- 
evening topic and one that might make 
you forget you're alone! 























Wor @ Mai 


Popular 

Eydie in Love (ABC-Par). Another 
fine album by Eydie Gorme, with the 
lacy backgrounds of Don Costa’s or- 
chestra. When the World Was Young, 
Love Letters, and It Could Happen to 
You are among the easy, romantic 
sounds. 

Only the Lonely (Capitol). A blue, 
blue Frank Sinatra draws tears and 
sympathy, singing Lonesome Old Town, 
What's New?, One for My Baby, and 
other ballads of solitude. They really 
tug. 


Folk 

Festival Gitana (Elektra). Another 
welcome waxing by Sabicas, “the 
world’s greatest flamencan guitarist,” 
joined by singers, dancers, and other 
guitarists (including brother Diego). A 
fiery, passionate album for the growing 
numbers of flamenco fanciers. Three 
earlier Sabicas albums are highly recom- 
mended, also. 

Brother John Sellers (Vanguard). 
Power and depth of feeling have made 
Brother John internationally famous. 
This LP proves why. With Sonny 
Terry's weeping-joyful harmonica and 
a transposed Count Basie rhythm sec- 
tion, Sellers offers Two Little Fishes, 
Lonesome Road, Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I've Seen, and a dozen other 
sacred and secular numbers. Jazz collec- 
tors should also take note. 


Jazz 

J. J. in Person (Columbia). J. J. 
Johnson and his well-traveled quintet 
are caught on stage in Rochester, N. Y., 
for a most satisfying concert-on-wax. 
Cornetist Nat Adderly and Al Heath 
(drums) have rarely sounded better. 
But J. J. steals the spotlight on Walkin’ 
and Yardbird’s Now’s the Time. 


Classical 

An Evening with Offenbach (Jud- 
son). Silken, spirited, and sentimental 
highpoints from Jacques Offenbach’s 
operas are read with charm and gaiety 
by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
A good release, if your shelf is missing 
the music of Offenbach. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Robin Luke’s Susie Darlin’ still climbs 
(Dot) . . . Jack Scott’s voice bows on 
Carlton . . . . Billy Williams comes. back 
with So Long (Coral) . . . The Magi- 
cian is a new trick by Dean Martin 
(Capitol) . . . and Look Who’s Blue. 
It’s Victor’s Don Gibson. —Bos SLOAN 
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National survey reveals two out of three 


outstanding students use typewriters. 


Aud Now — 


The portable that. 
writes more, does more 
for students! 


The 
REMINGTON 
QUIET-RITER® 
ELEVEN 
Portable 





A recent independent survey shows that 64% of the most active, most 
successful students use typewriters at home. And there’s no portable that 
can meet thein typing needs like the REMINGTON QUIET-RITER ELEVEN ! 
Here’s a performer with major features found on standard office 
typewriters: 


e standard, full size eleven inch carriage 

e 88-character standard-type office keyboard 

e swift, feather-light touch and type bar action 
e@ MIRacLe Tas, plus Super-Strength Frame 


Hailed by both office typists and students, this new portable with its 
beautiful printwork._comes in decorator colors, complete with carrying 
case and touch typing instruction booklet at no extra cost. Your Remington 
Dealer will gladly show you this unsurpassed portable that gives you 
the most for your money. 


At Fort Lauderdale High in 
Florida the percentage of 
outstanding students with 
typewriters was even higher 
than the nation’s averave. 
Here Doreen Wethey pre- 
sents the Senior Workday 
Scholarship to Grant 
Marlow. Both use type- 
writers at home. 


Remington. Rland. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Learning the Hard Way 


CAESAR! CAESAR! Brownie pound- 
ed his fist on his Latin book. There 
must be a way to get around these 
translations. Fifteen students in the class 
do an assignment every night and may- 


be only three or four are called on the 
next day to recite. But you can never 
guess when your turn’s coming up. Mr. 
DeWitt is clever that way. He might 
call on you three days in a row and 
then not for a week, or he might call 
on you regularly every day. Just the 
thought of fifteen students doing all 
the work made Brownie feel bad. If 
one person did it each night, that would 
mean each person’s turn would come 
up only once every three weeks. 
That’s it! Brownie headed for the ice 
box for nourishment to help his con- 
centration on this great new idea. One 
person does the translation—everyone 















Fun wheeling... 
Thrift wheeling 
is yours ona 


Picture 
yourself 
on a 


Harley-Davidson — 


You'll hold that smile on a Hummer. 
Work, school or play are just a few cents " 


away when you ride this thrifty nifty 
— averages up to 100 miles per gallon. 

And it’s a snap to ride. Easy controls 
and big brakes make it safe and simple 
Easy to own, too! 
See your dealer about his convenient pay 


for everyone to enjoy. 


plans and low down payment. 


Harley-Davidson 


MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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‘ 
: HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. : 
§ Dept SC, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ' 
: Please send me free literature on the Harley- ‘ 
& Dovidson Hummer. ‘ 
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| you forget you're alone! 





in the class copies it. Of course, it 
might be hard to organize. Yes, it would 
be pretty difficult. Maybe he ought to 
attempt something on a smaller scale. 
What about Jane, the brain? She always 
wrote out her translations. Maybe he 
could work out a deal with her! He'd 
start working on it tomorrow. Mean- 
while, skip the Latin and hope not to 
be called on, 


oO oO oO ~ 


1. Why do you suppose Mr. DeWitt 
gives assignments to the whole class 
every night even though only three or 
four may have a chance to recite? Do 
the students have anything to gain 
from translating every night? Is it one 
way of checking up on the mistakes 
they’re making? Do you need practice 
in order to learn? Is Brownie missing 
the point here? Could he learn anything 
by copying from another student? 

2. What do you think of Brownie’s 
idea? Is it a good one? Why or why 
not? Is copying homework the same 
thing as copying someone else’s answer 
on a test? Is it cheating? If Brownie 
succeeds in winning Jane over to his 
scheme, do you think he'll be “ahead 
of the game”? What kind of mark do 
you think he'll earn on the next test? 
How much will he know about Latin 
by the end of the year? Will he be 
“cheating” himself if he copies Jane’s 
homework? Can you think of any other 
ways in which his scheme might back- 
fire? What will happen if Brownie is 
caught? Will Jane be in trouble, too? 
Is it fair of Brownie to try to talk Jane 
into this? 

8. What do you think of a person 
who doesn’t do his own work? Does 
Brownie’s scheme tell you something 
about his characteristics? Is he eager to 
learn? Would you say he was lazy? 
Does he have respect for the rules? 
What would you say to Brownie if you 
were Jane? Would you let him copy 
your assignment? Why or why not? 
If you didn’t want to let him copy 
your assignment, how would you ex- 
plain it to him? What would you do if 
you were a student in this class and 
knew that the copying was going on? 
Would you ignore the situation? Would 
you talk it over with Brownie and Jane? 
Would you report it to Mr. DeWitt? 
If you knew about it and ignored it, 
would you be doing something wrong, 
too? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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It’s Victor's Don Gibson. —Bos SLOAN 
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New releases coming your way... 
Hard-Cover Editions 

The Work of Saint Francis, by Mack- 
inlay Kantor. A Spanish boy flees from 
a reformatory and faces a crucial mo- 
ment in his life. (World, $2.75.) 

The Gray Seas Under, by Farley 
Mowat. The unique experiences of the 
sea-going tug “Foundation Franklin” 
along the eastern Canadian coast; illus- 
trated. (Little, Brown, $5.00.) 

Meet South Africa, by John Gunther, 
with Sam and Beryl Epstein. An out- 
standing American writer presents his 
impressions of a complex, controversial 
part of the world; illustrated by Grisha. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Confidential Secretary, by Harriet 
Carr. Joyce Reeves finds a life of in- 
trigue—and romance—behind the scenes 
in Washington. (Macmillan, $2.75.) 

Have Space Suit—Will Travel, by 
Robert A. Heinlein. An exciting tale of 
Kip Russell's adventures on a strange 
planet. (Scribner’s, $2.95.) 
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Paperback Editions 

*My Fair Lady, by Alan Jay Lerner. 
The hit Broadway show, adapted from 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, about Professor 
"Iggins and the “cultured lady” he cre- 
ated; illustrated. (New American Li- 
brary, 35¢.) 

Letter from Peking, by Pearl S. Buck. 
The story of a woman whose great love 
bridged the gap between America and 
China. (Cardinal, 35¢.) 

Great Russian Short Stories, edited 
by Norris Houghton. A good collection 
of pre-Revolution masterpieces written 
by Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Tur- 
genev, and others. (Dell, 50¢.) 

*Satellites, Rockets and Outer Space, 
by Willy Ley. The factual ABC’s of 
space travel by one of the leaders in 
this challenging field; full-color illustra- 
tions. (Signet, 35¢.) 

The Complete Short Stories of Mark 
Twain, edited by Charles Neider. A 
long-awaited collection of tales by the 
American prose master. (Bantam, 75¢.) 

The Story of Jazz, by Marshall Stearns. 
A history of jazz from its birth in New 
Orleans and the personalities who have 
popularized it. (Mentor, 50¢.) 


*A November Teen Age Book Club se- 
lection. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








Wii Tops, don't miss. “i iMGood. 
Fair. “Save your money. 


MYMeTHE BLOB (Paramount. Pro- 
diced by Jack H. Harris. Directed by 
Irvin S. Yeaworth, Jr.) 


This is probably the scariest horror 
picture since The Fly. A blob of proto- 
plasm descends from outer space. At 
first it’s just a small chunk of gelatin; 
but it grows and grows—by eating peo- 
ple! Then teen-agers come to the rescue 
and for a change they are decent, like- 
able kids. Their parents and even the 
police don’t believe the kids at first. 
The teens, led by Steve McQueen and 
Aneta Corseaut, know the town is in a 
bad way (especially after the blob con- 
sumes several citizens) and they swing 
into action. 

You probably won't take the picture 
seriously; but its tricks are well done 
and sure to keep you on the edge of 
your seat. —Puimir T. Hartunc 





You can win a career 


in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
Model Car Competition for 1959 


8 University Scholarships — 10 Styling Scholarship Trust Funds — 
more than 1,000 Awards. A total of $115,000! 





Fisher Body Craftsman‘s Guild, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the 59 Model Car Competition. Send me 
the FREE instruction booklet, “Designing and Building a 


AY over the country there are men who started their careers 
as teen-age winners ofthe Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
Model Car Competitions. You, too, can have that chance! 


If you like to “make things”—if you have the skill and imagination | Model C 

to design and make a model of the “Car of Tomorrow” — if you | ebro caal 

are willing to work for the satisfaction of doing an unusual job — | a Pa tne oan amnnnnnenee 
you can win one of 1,038 awards. Mpoeaen gar 5: age 
Whatever you choose to build — a hardtop, sedan, convertible, | (Prine) 

station wagon or sports car—you'll have fun making it. And you'll (pix) ae pes 


have the thrill of seeing your idea come “alive.” 


So. don’t delay. Send now for the free booklet, “Designing and 
Building a Model Car,” which contains the few simple rules and 


IMPORTANT: Only boys born in the following years are eligible. Check 
| the year of your birth below : 


| SENIOR DIVISION JUNIOR DIVISION 


many helpful suggestions. | 1938.0 1941 0 1943 0 1946 O 
| 1939.0 1942 0 1944 © 1947 0 

Mail the coupon today, so you will have all the time you need to j 00 1945 0 

build a winner for the 1959 competition. ! Dept. V-2 
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E’S the best sophomore back I’ve 

seen since Glenn Davis in 1944.” 
That’s what the Army coach, Earl 
Blaik, said about his soph wonder, 
Bob Anderson, last year. And if “Andy” 
was listening, he had a right to blush. 
For Mr. Blaik (1) is one of the great- 
est coaches in history, (2) is one of 
the smartest judges of talent alive, (3) 
never, never shoots off his mouth, and 
(4) always means exactly what he 
says. 

The grid world was astonished when 
Coach Blaik put the yearling (sopho- 
more) halfback in his starting line-up. 
The veteran left halfback, Gil Roesler, 
had been a stickout the year before 
and had been counted upon for an- 
other fine season. 

But Coach Blaik’s fancy had been 
captured by the tall, rangy “rookie” and 
he decided to “go” with him. That was 
one of the smartest moves he ever 
made. Bob broke in with a bang and 
kept exploding all season long. 

e Against Nebraska, he gained 83 
- yards and scored one touchdown. 

e Against Penn State, he gained 45 
yards in less than 30 minutes and 
tallied one touchdown. 

e Against Notre Dame, he reeled off 
186 yards in 15 tries and scored twice. 

e Against Pittsburgh, he gained 96 


Zip and He’s Gone! 


yards in 20 carries and scored two td’s. 

e Against Virginia, he chalked up 
100 yards and scored twice. 

e Against Colgate, he gained 96 
yards and scored twice. 

e Against Utah, he reeled off three 
td’s and tossed a pass for another touch- 
down. 

e Against Tulane, he gained 145 
yards and scored a touchdown. 

All in all, “Andy” picked up 983 
yards for a new Army record, surpass- 
ing the old mark of 930 set by the 
fabulous Glenn Davis in 1945. What's 
more, he ranked second in the nation 
in touchdowns with 14, and fourth in 
scoring with 84 points. 

With such a terrific season behind 
him, the experts couldn't help but 
name him on their All-American teams. 
He made four of the biggest All- 
Americans plus Scholastic Magazines’ 


Super Team. Which is a terrific honor 
for just a sophomore. 

But “Andy” has been picking up 
honors all his life as easily as an alley 
pup picks up fleas. At Cocoa (Fla.) 
High School, he won 15 letters in four 
sports! He captained both the football 
and basketball teams, making all-state 
in football. He also starred as a pitcher 
in baseball and was a 10-second dash 
discus thrower, and shot putte1 


man, 
in track. 

At West Point, -he starred in foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball on the 


plebe (freshman) teams, and he’s now 
a first-string pitcher on the varsity nine. 
He’s a real all-around man on the 
varsity eleven, too. Besides being a 
terrific runner, he can pass, place kick, 
tackle, and defend well against enemy 
passes. 


His line-up of “favorites” includes: 





pousle UT IY REMINGTON RIFLES 


er” sive you varmint-rifle accuracy...get bigger game, too! 


Take your choice of autoloading, slide- or bolt-action, 
these Remington rifles in new long-range 244 Rem- 
ington caliber give you accuracy out to the limits of 
human sighting and holding ability. In the 75 grain bul- 
let you get the super-precision you need for varmints. 









And you can use the same rifle in the fall with the 90 
grain Pointed Soft Point bullet for deer, antelope and 
other game. See the new double-duty Remington rifles 
in 244 Remington caliber now! 


From $1 345° 














Model 740 “Woodsmaster” Autoloading Rifle 
~—world’s only lightweight high-power auto- 
loader. Exclusive ‘“‘Power-Matic”’ action gives 
lightning speed and softens recoil. Barrel 


and bolt locked together for constant headspac- { 
ing, maximum strength and power. Weighs : 
about 74 lbs. In 244 Rem., 280 Rem., 30-06, ' 
and 308 Win. calibers 













From $1 1245* 


for full cartridge energy. Free-floating barrel. 
In 222 Rem., 244 Rem., 257 Roberts, 270 Win., 
30-06, 300 Sav., 308 Win. and 35 Rem. calibers. 


Model 760 “Gamemaster” Slide-Action Rifle 
feeds additional shots faster than any other 
hand-operated rifle. Action is smooth, trouble- 
free. Strong, multiple-lug breech bolt designed 







From $8 975" 


Model 722 Bolt-Action Rifle—strongest bolt signed for telescope sight. Crisp, adjustable 
action ever built. This means constant head- match-type trigger. Polished bolt, oversize lock- 
space, fine accuracy, years of dependable service. ing lugs. In 222 Rem., 244 Rem., 257 Roberts 
Available with high comb stock, especially de- 300 Sav., and 308 Win. calibers, 


Remington @w 






“Prices subject to change without notice. 


“"Woodsms: “Gamemaster.” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
by Remington Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











Mail the coupon today, so you will have all the time you need to 


build a winner for the 1959 competition. 





actor, Paul Newman; actress, “I like 
‘em all”; singers, Joni James, Caterina 
Valente, and Perry Como; school sub- 
ject, math; hobby, sports; and band, 
Les Elgart. 

His ambition is to become a good 
officer. For his most thrilling moment 
in sports, he elects starting the season 
(1957) as regular left halfback. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Gone with the hula hoop (thank 
heaven!) is the longest winning streak 
in high school football—Abilene (Tex.) 
High’s mark of 51 in a row. On the 
opening day of the season, Sweetwater 
(Tex.) High ripped it to shreds, 19-0. 
Out in Abilene these days, they're defi- 
nitely not singing, “Let Me Call You 
Sweetwater.” 

> Have you tried figuring out the all- 
star big league team? It’s a real puzzler, 
all right. I can give you an infield— 
Musial at first, Fox at second, Thomas 
at third, and Banks at short. I can give 
you the catcher—Lollar. And even two 
pitchers—Turley and Burdette. 

But the outfield—yipes! How are you 
going to pick three from among Mays, 
Mantle, Jensen, Sievers, Aaron, Wil- 
liams, Cerv, Colavito, and Ashburn? No 
matter which three you pick, you're 
going to get an argument. Argument? 
A war! 

If anyone twisted my arm and or- 
dered me to pick three, I guess I'd 
have to choose Mays, Mantle, and 
Aaron. 

Watch that Rocky Colavito. All the 
experts have been predicting big things 
for him since he came up three years 
ago. And he finally came through this 
season—fielding, throwing, batting aver- 
age, homers, and runs batted in. 

—HERMAN L, MasIN 
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Win 2 £$00.00 


U. S. SAVINGS BOND 
or One of 52 Other Prizes # 
in the 3rd Annual 


MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


THE TIME TO GET STARTED IS NOW—Contest closes January 17! 


Here’s what you do: Design a poster using the slogan “AMERICAN 
SHIPS SERVE YOU” which is the theme of this year’s contest. 


Here’s how you do it: Find out all you can about the Merchant 
Marine—the vast fleet of privately owned American ships that 
transport goods to and from all corners of the globe. These ships 
supply materials vital to American industry. They serve our 
country in times of peace and crisis. American merchant ships are 
our life-line with the peoples of the free world. FIND OUT MORE: 
Ask your teacher to write for a free Merchant Marine Information 
Folder to: PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE, MARITIME AD- 
MINISTRATION, ROOM 3037, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. See the announcement in the 
September 19 issue of SCHOLASTIC for additional details, and be 
sure to check the rules below. 


TRY YOUR HAND—START NOW! 


The prize-winning poster will be displayed on 25,000 mail trucks 
across the country during World Trade Week in May, 1959. 


PRIZES 


Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 

2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd—$ 50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 








RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 





. All students in grodes 9 through 12 enrolled in any —_— — or parochial school 
in the United States and its ore . All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry 

2. Poster size: 11 x 14” desired. However, 22” x 28’ may be submitted. 

3. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 

ress, name of sc grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 


. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 17, 1959. All entries from an 
one school may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher or sutedeal 
approves. 

. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical altera- 
tions in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 

. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme by a 
ial boord judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. 

7. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 

Street, New York 36, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 
Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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Very Important Person 


An Irishman named O'Shea came to 
America and wanted to attend a big 
league ball game. To his dismay, he 
found all seats were sold out. However, 
the management gave him a high flag- 
pole seat. When he returned to his 
own country, his people asked him, 
“What kind of people are the Amer- 
icans?” 

He said, “Fine people. They gave 
me a special seat at the ball game, and 
just before the game started, they all 
stood up and sang, “O’Shea, can you 
see?” 

C. T. Bell, Future Farmer 


Social Security 
Boy friend (making conversation 
with g.f.’s father): “You know, Sir, I’ve 
been going with your daughter for ten 
years.” 


Father: “Well, what do you want—a 
pension?” 
Ideas for Better Living 
Discovered! 
Teacher: “What is ignorance, 
Herbie?” 
Herbie: “Ignorance is when you 


don’t know anything and then some- 
body finds out.” 


Ideas for Better Living 
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Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshot. 
We'll send you 
25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
(2%” x 3%") 
reproductions! 
Money Back 
Guaranteed! 


IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


WALLET PHOTO CO. [oiiiacsm JE 
4 Box B-224, Hillside, N. J. co) 
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This Canadian stamp was issued in 
October to commemorate the beginning 
of representative government in what 
is now Canada. Exactly 200 years ago 
the first Canadian assembly of elected 
law-makers met at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. This sentence, in English and 
French, appears on the stamp: “The 
first elected assembly of Nova Scotia 
marked the beginning of our demo- 
cratic government.” The stamp pictures 
a speaker’s chair and, below it, a mace. 
A mace, a wooden or metal staff three 
or four feet long, is often put on dis- 
play in law-making assemblies as a 
symbol of authority. 


Scholastic Magazines salute Troop 2, 


| Girl Scouts of America, at East Hamp- 
|ton, N. Y. The seven teen-age Scouts 


of Troop 2 have collected nearly 50,000 
stamps since January to raise money 
for sick children. All stamps are turned 
over to the Norwegian Seaman’s Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. The church helps 


| arrange to sell the stamps to dealers in 


Norway. All money made from the sale 
of the stamps is used to fight tubercu- 
losis among Norwegian children. Each 
scout gathers an average of 150 stamps 
a week, “We get the stamps from busi- 
ness firms, relatives, friends,” one girl 
explained. “And we’ve even raided 
wastebaskets in post offices!” 


For a free eight-page U. N. album 


| (which meets merit badge requirements 
| of the Boy Scouts of America) write to: 
| New York Stamp Exchange, 
| Street, New York 5, N. Y. Send 10¢ 
| to cover cost of postage and handling. 


79 Wall 


This album is mailed to you from U. N. 


| Headquarters with U. N. stamps. 


There’s still time to join the U. N. 
Stamp Clubs (UNSC) and receive a 
free packet of 10 Canadian stamps. For 
an application form, write to: U. N. 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

—Tony Srmmon 
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eproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 
excitingly different 
silk finish .. . Perfect 


Money Back 











carrying size, 2'/2”x3"” Guaranteed! 
WE PAY POSTAGE! Send 25¢ for 
POCKET PHOTO CO. <> Extra - Fast 
Box N-224, Hillside,N.J. Service 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s Most 
 —# ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME | CARDS 
Ne financial _ — 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 














STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. lf the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps ee pay for i in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
menage stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before sen 
ing for stomps. If any reader feels that a temp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
SPUTNIKS [I & II 


BRUSSELS FAIR 51 4 TERE! 


¥ ing: 
Sputnik | in ORBIT, yt ety) 2 n 
OCKET Flight, STRATOSPHERE 




















BALLOON, METEOR. Station, Radio Telescope, actual 


TV set, TV Station, Microscope, Microbe Hunter, BRUS- 
SELS FAIR SET showing puppets, ete. All this is yours 
Free, to introduce our bargain approval offers. EXT ee 
48 PAGE STAMP DICTIONARY included. Send 10¢ to 
cover PEX costs 


STAMPEX CO., Box 47-H, HSC, White Plains, N. Y. 








FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS. 
* All different, from Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value 

Free Stamp Magazine, Approv: 
handling. Act now! NIAGARA STAMP CO., 
St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United oe 
— Animals Fn ae anges he — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 
Complete Collection plus Pole Illustrated Magazine “ 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 

















TWO $5.00 U.S. Postage Stamps Free to ap- 
proval buyers. Send dime for postage, details. 
IRWIN STAMP CO. 


Box 11-72 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First — big com- 
memorative. Greenland, + ie Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co. Perrneers 7, Mich. 








Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Revenge Is Sweet 


The 12-year-old boy stood patiently 
beside the clock counter while the 
druggist waited on the adult customers. 
Finally he got around to the young- 
ster, who made his purchase and hur- 
ried out to the curb, where his father 
was impatiently waiting in the car. 

“What took you so long in there, 
son?” he asked. 

“The man waited on everybody in 
the store before me,” the boy replied. 
“But I got even.” 

“How?” 

“I wound all the alarm clocks while 
1 was waiting,” the youngster ex- 
plained happily. “It’s going to be a 
mighty noisy place at eight o'clock.” 

Wall Street Journal 


Salt and Pepper? 


A man _ selling. vacuum cleaners 
knocked on the door of a farmhouse. 
When the farmer’s wife opened it, the 
salesman said, “Madam, I want to 
show you something you'll never for- 
get!” Before she could answer, he threw 
a sackful of dirt across the clean floor. 
“Now,” he went on, “I want to make a 
bargain with you. If this latest model 
doesn’t pick up every last bit of dust, 
I'll eat it.” 

“Here’s the spoon,” the farmer's 


wife said. “We don’t have electricity.” 
Canadian High Hobbies 


Sign of the Century 
We like Nick Kenny’s quote of a 
sign noted on the back of a midget 
sports car: “Don’t squash me—I eat 


harmful insects.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Past Perfect 


English teacher: “What are the main 
tenses of verbs—Shorty O’Brien?” 

Shorty: “Er-uh—there are three main 
tenses: nervous, excited, and jumpy.” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i" i"i"Tops, don’t miss. 1 i”iGood. 


Mi Fair. @’ Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doeu- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“Damn Yankees (M); White Wil- 
derness (Y); Old Man and the Sea (D). 
1“ Dunkirk (D); The Young Land (D); 
The Reluctant Debutante (C). 

Tank Force (D); Ride a Crooked 
Trail (W); Andy Hardy Comes Home (C). 
“Onionhead (C); Wind Across the Ever- 
glades (D) 


Conservative 
Many years ago, a salesman in the 
then new aluminum industry demon- 
strated for one of the Steinway family 
a piano key pin which his firm thought 
was much superior to the brass pin 
being used. 


“Well,” said Mr. Steinway, after 
some deliberation, “we are an old firm, 
slow and cautious about making 


changes. We'll install your pins and 
give them a try.” 

“That’s good enough,” said the sales- 
man, visioning a large order in the 
offing. “How long will you have to 
check the pins?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Steinway thought- 
fully, “I'd say about 50 years.” 

Quote 


Bow-wow! 


During a recent downpour, a well- 
known author looked out of his window 
and remarked: “It’s raining cats and 
dogs.” 

“I know,” agreed his partner. “I just 
stepped in a poodle.” 

Mississippi Spectator 


Fill or Drill? 


Dentist: “Your teeth are in perfect 
condition.” 


Texan: “Drill, anyway. I feel lucky.” 
Mike Young, Dig 
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Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Welcome Mat 


The back door of the Jones’s farm- 
house was stuck. It was often necessary 
to insert the blade of the ax under- 
neath the door and lift up on the han- 
dle in order to get the door open. One 
day there was a knock on the door 
and little Tommy could see through 
the glass that Mrs. Murphy, a neigh- 
bor, had come to call. “Oh, Mamma,” 
Tommy called, “Mrs. Murphy is here! 
Better get the ax.” For some reason, 


Mrs. Murphy didn’t wait. 
The Rotarian 











J. Paul Sheedy* Was A Lone Wolf 
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“I'm starved for affection”, wailed Sheedy, “but the girls think I’m just 
acur. Whenever I paws to talk to one she makes tracks for the tall tim- 
ber and hides”. Poor old Sheedy felt so lousy he wanted to pack up and 
flea. “Don’t be such a shaggy dog”, said his Den Mother. “Get yourself 
some Wildroot Cream-Oil and spruce up”. Now J. Paul’s the most 
popular wolf in the forest because his hair looks healthy and handsome, 
the way Nature intended... neat but not greasy! Try Wildroot Cream- 
Oil yourself, in the bottle, tube, or New Push-Button Can. You'll soon 


be a howling success with the girls. 
*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! 


Till He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 
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—Tony SIMoNn 


Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime: 


FIRST SOLO IN 
THE FAMILY CAR 


A message from Chrysler Corporation 
to all young men and women who 
will come of driving age this year 











Your state says you’re old 
enough to drive. 


You have a driver’s license. 


Your dad says you can 
take the car. 


You’re on your own—no big 
person to tell you what 

to do, how to do it, 

where to go, how fast 

to go there. 


Turn the key—Put ’er in 
Drive .. . Step on the gas 
. -. and let her roll. 


What are we waiting for? 


You may have the quickest re- 
flexes in your block and 20-20 vision, 
but if you don’t have 50-50 respect 
for other cars and drivers on the 
road and for the money your dad 
has put into that car you’re neither 
old enough nor good enough to 
drive. No matter what that driving 
license says. 


You’re starting to drive in an 
age when cars are built stronger, 
handle better and drive safer, but 
even a Sherman tank or an armored 
Brink’s truck can’t stand up against 
some of the dumber drivers and red- 
hot speeds on American roads today. 


The only real chance motorists 
and motoring have for the future is 
that young drivers coming on our 
roads today will be better, safer, 
more responsible drivers than their 
fathers or mothers. 


There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t be. 


As one teenager, recently quoted 
in a newspaper, says, 


“We teenagers are good drivers. 
The only trouble is that because 


PLYMOUTH =: 


DODGE 





When you get the keys to the family car, your dad is putting you in charge of 
probably the biggest single money investment he makes, outside of the house 
you live in. That’s not just four wheels you’re driving — that’s a lot of blood, 


sweat and dough! 


we’re so good some of us get too 
sure of ourselves and take too 
many chances.” 


Let’s look at it this way: 


The first time you take out the 
family car on your own, you’re boss 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
steel, rubber, aluminum and glass. 


It has everything it takes to get 
you .-somewhere and back—except 
a brain. 


Don’t forget that’s the most im- 
portant thing about driving—and 
the brain is you. 


One dumb driver can cause an 
accident, but when two dumb drivers 
meet, there isn’t a prayer. You be 
the smart one. 


There are a dozen ways a kid can 
show he’s growing up, but the 
surest way to judge him is “Does 
he drive Grown-Up Style—really 
grown-up?” e 


Chrysler Corporation 
The Forward Look 
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MOnionhead (C); Wind Across the Ever- 
Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! g 


glades (D). 


MAKE THE TAPE RECORDER 


Your 








Classroom 
Substitute! 


By Ross L. Baird, Jr. 


SUPPOSE every high school teacher 
has had the disquieting experience 

of awakening in the middle of the night 
with the unmistakable symptoms of 
indigestion or the grippe. Along with 
the discomfort of illness, there is the 
nagging worry about five classes that 
have to be taught by someone tomor- 
row. 

The ailing teacher has a definite les- 
son in mind: both material to be cov- 
ered, and methods to be used. But he 
won't be there. His substitute for the 
day will be a qualified teacher, but it 
is unreasonable to expect this substitute 
to be adequately prepared to teach a 
specific phase of the subject on 30 
minutes’ notice. 

How to make the most effective use 
of the substitute teacher? Use tape re- 
cordings! 

Of course you can’t tape record all 
your regular lessons in advance. But 
nearly all teachers do have pet subject 
areas they've always wanted to work 
into their courses of study. These topics 
rarely fall within the syllabus, being 
fascinating sidelights relating to his- 
tory, or English, or even science and 
math. What better time to present 
them to the class than during your 
period of absence? 

During the summer months, during 
weekends, during the brief leisure mo- 
ments of the teaching year, why not 
tape a number of these special interest, 
pet lectures? 

I have done so, and find the experi- 
ence both challenging and rewarding. 

One of my favorites is the presenta- 
tion of ideas about the function of the 
story-teller in the various types of so- 
ciety, as described by David Riesman 


Ross L. Baird, Jr., teaches an Ameri- 
can History-English core program in 
Los Alamos (N. Mex.) H. S. 








in The Lonely Crowd. (The story-teller 
and the tradition-directed society, the 
inner-directed society, and the other- 
directed society. ) 

This subject has no time factor, and 
I taped a 30-minute lecture for use 
anywhere within our course outline. 

To accompany the taped lecture, I 
also prepared a “visual file.” I drew 
charts showing the pressure of the 
group and tradition on the individual, 
the motivating influence from within 
the individual, and the motivating in- 
fluence between the individual and 
group. Included in my file also are pic- 
tures of the major story-telling func- 
tions within the three groups: an In- 
dian giving the traditions of his people 
around the campfire; an advertising 
photo showing a boy alone with a book 
and a dream; a photo of a classroom 
discussion showing a_ give-and-take 
group situation. 

Accompanying this packet of visuals 
is an instruction sheet for their use in 
conjunction with the taped lecture. This 
instruction sheet specifies which of the 
visuals should be used before the tape 
is played, which during the playing of 
the tape, and which after. 

A formalized, three-part lesson plan 
also accompanies the recorded lectures: 

1. A statement of the basic objec- 
tives of the lesson. (In this case, show- 
ing the relationship between a society’s 
elementary literature and the psycho- 
logical make-up of that society.) This 
was of greater value to myself as a 
regular teacher than the substitute be- 
cause it forced me to organize the 


material with a definite educational 
rather than avocational purpose in 
mind. 


2. A brief outline of the material cov- 
ered in the lecture to give the substi- 
tute teacher some idea of what is said 
on the tape. 





Scholastic Teacher cartoon 


3. A list of suggested follow-up activ- 
ities for the class. (A quiz on society's 
motivation in elementary literature, a 
composition assignment identifying and 
discussing specific examples of each of 
the three types of literature described 
on the tape, outside reading assign- 
ments in The Lonely Crowd or other 
sociological approaches to literature, 
discussion questions for the class to 
consider after hearing the tape.) 

In short, the lesson plan makes it 
possible for the substitute teacher to 
make full use of the class hour and the 
recorded lecture. 

The construction of this complete, 
“tape-recorded substitute teaching pack- 
age” requires a lot of effort. Due to the 
nature of the subject matter to be pre- 
sented, however, it can be a labor of 
love. 

Once the package has been pre- 
pared, it is available, with suitable edit- 
ing and reworking, year after year for 
those inevitable days when the teacher 
just cannot make it to class. Eventually, 
the teacher can have an extensive file 
of prepared lessons for almost any 
emergency. 

Granted, the use of the “taped sub- 
stitute” is not the same as the teacher 
being in the classroom. But the teach- 
ers voice and the teacher's manner of 
presentation are present, and that is the 
next best thing. The teacher's students 
receive the full class time of instruc- 
tion. The substitute teacher is able to 
fill in effectively for the regular teacher 
and is able to present a lesson instead 
of killing the hours of both the student 
and the substitute teacher. 

Finally—and it’s really quite impor- 
tant—the ailing teacher can rest prop- 
erly in the sick bed knowing that an 
effective class presentation is being 
made in his classroom. 
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VERY DAY, education is playing 

an important role in building a bet- 
ter and stronger Louisiana. Over the 
past decade, better schools have helped 
to bring about better living conditions 
for our people. Our program of edu- 
cation is built on a firm foundation, 
and it is designed to give children, 
youth, and adults the kind of learning 
experiences which will prepare them 
to become worthy members of a demo- 
cratic society. 

Any enterprise as important as pub- 
lic education must have adequate pro- 
vision for supervision and_ in-service 
training of school personnel. The State 
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Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sT-9 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your manuscript can be 
printed, advertised and sold. 

* COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept.sO10, 200 Varick St.,N.Y.14 
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Decade of Education 


Progress in Louisiana 


By Shelby M. Jackson 
State Supt. of Public Education 


Department of Education provides ex- 
tensive supervisory and consultative 
services to all school systems to help 
them improve the quality of the school 
program. In addition, such activities as 
conferences, workshops, school evalua- 
tion programs, faculty studies, and re- 
search contribute to improving the in- 
structional program. 

The rapid industrial growth in the 
state has attracted thousands of people 
to Louisiana. Coupled with the high 
birth rate since World War II, this 
growth has resulted in a rapid ex- 
pansion of school enrollments. The in- 
crease in school enrollment for 1958 will 
be approximately 27,000 in the public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

There are 67 local school administra- 
tive uniis—64 parish and three city sys- 
tems. They are organized for economic 
operation and efficient service. Each 
administrative unit has an elected school 
board which makes educational policies 
within the framework of state laws 
and policies adopted by the State Board 
of Education. The superintendent and 
members of his staff of each admin- 
istrative unit are professional educators 
meeting high standards of certification. 
At the state level, the State Board of 
Education, elected by the people, is 
the general policy-making body for ed- 
ucation. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Education, elected by the people, has 
the responsibility for administering pub- 
lic education as provided by the Con- 
stitution and state laws and under 
policies set by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The following are a few statistics 
which document the great strides made 
by Louisiana schools in the last dec- 
ade: 

B® Since 1948, parish and city school 
boards have spent more than $313,- 
000,000 for school construction and 
equipment. 

& In 1948, transportation was provided 
for 175,855 school children. Today over 
350,000 children are transported to 
school in 4,300 comfortable and safe 
school busses. 

& In 1948, approximately 62 per cent 
of Louisiana’s teachers had completed 
four or more years of college training. 
Today approximately 90 per cent of 
our 23,996 teachers have completed 








Shelby M. Jackson 


four or more years of college education. 
®& In 1948, there were ten state-op- 
erated trade schools. Today there are 
27. 

® In 1947-48, approximately 135,000 
children participated in the school lunch 
program. Today over 500,000 children 
receive school lunches. 

B® The average salary for Louisiana’s 
classroom teachers in 1948 was $2,212. 
For the 1957-58 school session the av- 
erage salary of classroom teachers was 
$4,578—an increase of 106.9 per cent. 
®& In 1948, there were 442,605 chil- 
dren and youth enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the state. In 1957-58, this enrollment 
has increased to an estimated 648,400. 
®& In 1948, there were 27,564 students 
enrolled in Louisiana’s institutions of 
higher education. Today there are an 
estimated 40,000. 

®& The holding power of Louisiana’s 
schools has increased considerably dur- 
ing the last decade. This has been due 
to increased recognition of the impor- 
tance of education, improved school 
administration and supervision, — in- 
creased numbers of well-trained teach- 
ers, better facilities, expanded trans- 
portation, improved curriculum, better 
materials of instruction, extended libra- 
ry services, special education for the 
crippled, mentally retarded, and other 
types of school children, expanded 
school lunch services, expanded vo- 
cational education, and increased con- 
solidation and enrichment of the school 
program, 

B® In 1947-48 the state support for 
elementary and secondary education 
amounted to $34,570,875. During 1957- 
58 the state support was $156,176,839. 
With this investment in education, the 
total economic business volume has 
likewise increased. 

Education is Louisiana’s best invest- 
ment, and through education the people 
have been able to develop the resources 
whereby we have made enormous prog- 
ress in agriculture, industrial expansion, 
wholesale and retail trade, production of 
chemicals and petroleum products, and 
transportation. Our living standards are 
higher; our health conditions better. 
Better homes and communities have 
been developed. The entire state has 
been strengthened both economically 
and socially. 
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This Virile Democracy 


By David B. Weingast 


VERY social studies teacher is on 

the lookout for material that can 
sharpen his students’ insight into the 
workings of democracy. Teachers know 
that pupils, in studying about other 
governments of the world, may slight 
our own. They may find democracy to 
be relatively static, taking its virtues for 
granted. They may have become dis- 
illusioned about the very survival power 
ot the democratic system. 

But some recent happenings, both 
in and outside the United States, re- 
mind us that our democratic impulses 
still beat strongly, that democracy has 
the basic qualities the Founding Fathers 
envisioned for it: it is government re- 
sponsible to the people; it is tough but 
flexible in a time of international com- 
motions; it is dedicated to bringing 
a better life to all classes of citizens; 
it puts into practice the ethical values 
it proclaims. 

What are some recent events that 
help to validate America’s philosophy 
and which can spark vital classroom 
discussion? 


® Item: U. S. democracy’s machinery 
for orderly government compares favor- 
ably, for example, to France’s. The 
events of last spring and this fall in 
France can help make clear that our 
democratic system, whatever its short- 
comings, functions with relative success. 
Every four years we elect a President in 
an atmosphere of civil peace, even 
though feelings may be highly charged. 
Legislation gets passed that generally 
serves the greatest good. This is true 
in spite of delays and disappointments, 
and the blighting effects of self-seekers. 

Compromise and the reconciliation 
of conflicting interests are accepted 
parts of this nation’s legislative process. 
This contrasts sharply with the paraly- 
sis of the French government before 
De Gaulle’s accession to power. There, 
a nation with the outer forms of democ- 
racy showed itself incapable of main- 
taining the unity and discipline needed 
to function. That he has now been con- 
firmed in power by the French people's 
overwhelming vote for his new consti- 
tution merely points up the fact that 
the U. S. does not need such extreme 
remedies, 


® Item: The Sherman Adams-Bernard 
Goldfine affair. This incident made clear 
that the American people expect a high 


Dr. David B. Weingast, principal of 
Central Evening H.S., Newark, N.]J., is 
formerly principal of Newark’s Robert 
Treat Junior HS. 


level of conduct from their public offi- 
cials. The President's personal defense of 
Mr. Adams did not suffice to close the 
matter. Mr. Adams’ acknowledgment of 
his imprudence, his eventual resigna- 
tion, and the citation of Mr. Goldfine 
for contempt of Congress establish the 
principle that everybody must answer 
in the court of public opinion, even if 
he is not legally culpable of miscon- 
duct. The incident constituted a healthy 
reaffirmation that neither wealth nor 
high office nor high party connections 
guarantee immunity from accepted 
standards of conduct. 


& Item: The contest for the New York 
Governorship between Averell Harri- 
man and Nelson Rockefeller. This is 
an extraordinary demonstration of the 
urge felt by two rich Americans to 
serve in public office. It knocks the pins 
from under a favorite Marxist thesis 
that the rich are devoted only to win- 
ning more riches for themselves. 


®& Item: Economic and Social Progress. 
Over the years, our democracy has 
demonstrated an increasing concern for 
economically and socially depressed 
Americans. Our government has raised 
the life potential of millions of citizens 
by giving them security from unem- 
ployment and impoverished old age, 
by lifting standards of working condi- 
tions, by promoting low-cost housing. 
These programs have been steadily im- 
proved, in both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations. 

We have made imposing progress 
toward giving equality of opportunity— 
economic, political, and now education- 
al—to all Americans. In the midst of all 
the current strife over integration, it is 
easy to forget that the status of the 
Negro is better today than ever before. 
A careful comparison with conditions 
as they were only two decades ago 
makes this point unchallengable. Few 
Americans can doubt that the march 
of Negroes toward first-class citizenship 
goes steadily forward. 


® Item: American aid to foreign peo- 
ples. Since World War II the United 
States has given many billions of dollars 
to help other nations get their economic 
bearings. Though it was maligned by 
the Communists as a capitalist plot, the 
Marshall Plan stands as a historic ex- 
ample of one nation’s concern for its 


neighbors. 


& Item: The decline of McCarthyism. 
The McCarthy period will in years to 
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Manning in The Long Island Star-Journal 


The New York State “battle of million- 
aires’ demonstrates the urge of two 
wealthy Americans to devote their time 
and their energies to public service. 


come seem a bizarre episode in our 
history. For a short time a_ single 
United States Senator wielded power 
far in excess of the office he held. In 
retrospect it is hard to understand the 
panic he generated. Some Americans 
and many foreigners hastily accepted 
the view that the Bill of Rights had 
been suspended, that Fascism was on 
the verge of taking over America. The 
process of restoring the balance took 
time. Millions of people were aware 
of the realities of Communist subver- 
sion, but did not wish to destroy our 
Civil liberties in self-defense. But under 
the leadership of United States Senator 
Watkins of Utah, Joseph P. Welch, 
Edward R. Murrow, and others, the 
job was done. The McCarthy wave 
receded and America’s historic balance 
between freedom on the one hand, and 
security on the other, was restored. 


®& Item: Lebanon. When Lebanon 
asked the United States to forestall 
invasion and subversion, we responded 
promptly with our armed forces. The 
world saw that the United States could 
act swiftly when free governments were 
in danger of being overthrown. 

Important principles are illuminated 
in the examples cited: our nation is in 
tune with fast-moving events; at home 
and abroad the United States speaks 
for a moral order of society; our gov- 
ernment has within itself the instru- 
ments for righting evil and injustice; 
aggrieved citizens, singly or collectively, 
have access to the courts, the press, and 
public opinion to obtain relief. This 
may be slow in coming; the process 
may be difficult and circuitous, but the 
total record is positive. 

These ideas need to be asserted and 
elaborated in the classroom. 
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Today approximately 90 per cent of 
our 23,996 teachers have completed 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Girls and Boys in the Soviet Union 
By HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


ii YOU were a Russian boy or girl 
you would wear a school uniform 
and probably have a red _kerchief 
knotted around your neck as you sat 
in your classroom. That is, you would 
wear a red kerchief as soon as you 
were ten years old and had joined the 
Young Pioneers, a political organization 
for children and young people, ages 
10 to 15. You would probably be in 
your fourth year of elementary school 
since Soviet children do not enter 
school until age seven. 

A classroom in a Soviet school looks 
quite different from one in the United 
States. Children are seated by two’s, 
a girl and a boy together. They sit on 
a wooden bench with a back to it. 
It has an old-fashioned wooden desk 
for two, in which books and materials 
are kept. Benches and desks are ar- 
ranged in straight rows. 

Whenever visitors enter a room, 
children stand and remain standing 
until the teacher tells them they may 
sit. When a child is called on to recite 
he usually comes to the front of the 
room with a notebook from which he 
reads his answer to a question. The 
teacher writes a grade in the notebook. 

In almost every Soviet classroom for 
children ages 7 to 12, there is a large 
abacus, usually on a wooden standard 
that places it high enough so that every 
child can see. The abacus is an ancient 
teaching aid that you will want to 
learn about for yourself. It is supposed 
to help children learn the arithmetic 
facts. Not only is it used in schools, 
but in many towns and cities, clerks in 
stores use it to figure the cost of a 
purchase. 

The children’s uniform make the boys 
and girls look much alike, but faces 
are different and names are different. 
Instead of finding names like Dorothy, 
Gladys, Wilbur, or James, there are 
names like Valentine, Natasha, Ivan, 
and Feodor. The Russians believe that 
if children are dressed alike, no one 
will be unhappy because his clothes 
are not as good as those of another 
child. Parents must buy or make the 
uniforms. Girls wear a black or brown 
dress, usually a white apron with a 


bib and ruffles over the shoulders (or 


it may be black), and a white lace or 
embroidered collar. 

Hair is worn long and arranged in 
braids in various ways, with white or 
red ribbons on top of the head, on the 
sides, or in some other spot. The boys 
wear grey-blue trousers, jackets with 
high collars, trimmed with brass but- 
tons, and a military type cap. Boys’ hair 
is usually cut very short. 

Perhaps because the school program 
is one in which children sit at their 
desks, working with textbooks and 
notebooks, they have out-of-school ac- 
tivities planned for the Young Pioneers 
at centers called Pioneer Palaces or at 
Pioneer Houses. At one Pioneer Palace 
in Leningrad, a building of 308 rooms, 
once the palace of Russian Emperors 
and Czars, 10,000 children and young 
people a week attend 200 “circles.” 
“Circle” means a group of children or 
young people, 12 to 15 in number. 
Circles are usually formed in art work 
or science. Each child chooses a circle 
with the help of his teacher. He spends 
about four hours a week, in after- 
school hours, in the circle. He re- 
mains in the same group throughout 
the year. There are trained leaders 
who may be teachers or other grown- 
ups. The leaders help children make 
model planes, help them make and 
play games, study English, take excur- 
sions or to carry on work projects for 
a month in the summer. 

If you were a Russian girl or boy 
you would be studying hard every day 
in order to get into college. But there 
would be time for fun, too. In the 
Peterhof garden not too far from 
Leningrad, there are many fountains. 
Some are decorated with gold; others 
in the shape of a tree or flower sud- 
denly send a spurt of water out in all 
directions. A person who does not ex- 
pect such a shower gets thoroughly 
wet. Children walk on a bed of stones, 
testing to see which one will bring a 
miniature rainstorm to drench someone. 

Life in the Soviet Union is not as 
easy as life in the United States. Chil- 
dren work hard at school and as one 
girl, eleven years old, said to visitors 
from the United States, “We must 
study, study, and study some more.” 


been strengthened both economically 
and socially. 





Helen K. Mackintosh 


Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief of the 
Elementary Schools Section in the U.S. Office 
of Education, was one of a group of well- 
known educators who spent some time this 
summer observing schools and education in 
the Soviet Union. 

On her return to this country, we asked 
her if she would prepare an article about 
children of Russia for a forthcoming issue of 
Explorer. We could use only a part of the 
article in that magazine. We are reproduc- 
ing the article in full here, knowing that 
teachers will be interested in her impressions 
of schools and children in the Soviet Union. 





Going Home 


And where is home? Isn’t it any of 
the places you have been, that have 
kept a bit of your heart? Isn’t it any 
spot from which stem cherished memo- 
ries? So when I go back to Cincinnati 
this fall I am going “home.” For it 
was there one October day that the 
idea of going on teaching for always, 
dropped its “Existence” label and 
traded it for “Adventure.” 

Each fall there comes a Friday when 
schools are dismissed. The educators 
of Southwestern Ohio come together to 
listen to speakers, to discuss their 
problems. Cincinnati is full and over- 
flowing with teachers in their holiday 
clothes and manners. 

But one such Friday I came to this 
district meeting with the heaviest of 
hearts. It was William Lyon Phelps 
who reached out across those thousands 
of listeners and sent a message directly 
to me. Still have the quote on the back 
of a worn program, something about, 
“Live looking ahead” and the “Adven- 
ture of tomorrow.” 

I am going back to Cincinnati for 
the fall meeting. And I go with the 
hope that I may, in my smaller audi- 
ence, reach out as I speak, and touch 
just one life in some way—and thus re- 
pay a bit of my debt to William Lyon 
Phelps. —Mary HARBAGE 




















formerly principal of Newark’s Robert 
Treat Junior H.S. 


New Materials 


> Item: The decline of McCarthyism. 
The McCarthy period will in years to 


These ideas need to be asserted and 
elaborated in the classroom. 
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FOR YOUR UNITED NATIONS 
WEEK PROGRAM-A brand new 95- 
page booklet, How to Find Out About 
the U. N., is filled with information 
about the United Nations and sources 
of additional books and leaflets, film- 
strips, films, and posters on the subject. 
Member nations, headquarters building, 
U. N. flag, and simultaneous interpre- 
tation system; documents, publications, 
and visual materials; U. N. television, 
radio and information services. Booklet 
available from Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
(35 cents. ) 


SELF-TAUGHT TYPING—Dr. Philip 
Gross has developed a course in self- 
taught typewriting which he calls 
“Tuch-Rite.” Teaching materials are a 
33 1/3 rpm recording, a cardboard re- 
production of the typewriter keyboard, 
and a folder of explanatory notes. Com- 
plete kit: $7.95, plus postage, f.o.b. New 
York. More details: Dr. Philip S. Gross, 
609 E. 53rd St., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


PHOTO HINTS—Taking Pictures for 
the High School Yearbook, a 32-page 
illustrated booklet, is filled with ideas 
for taking better yearbook pictures. 
Subjects covered: equipment and sup- 
plies; group, individual, and personality 
pictures; extracurricular activities, class- 
room and sports shots. $1 from Argus 
Cameras, P. O. Box 56, Station C, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


BOOKLET ON GASOLINE PRICES 

Shell Oi] Co. 35-page booklet answers 
some questions about gasoline market- 
ing. Discusses retail pricing, price wars 
and the supplier’s price to the retailer. 
Single copies free to teachers from Shell, 
50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


HELPING TEACHERS UNDER- 
STAND PRINCIPALS, by W. A. Yauch 
~97-page booklet written for the teacher 
interested in how schools operate. 
Covers the principal’s job from evalu- 
ating teachers to improving the curri- 
culum. Available from Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
1, N. Y. ($1.) 


A-V PUBLICATIONS—Four booklets 
aimed at helping teachers use their A-V 
equipment effectively. Teaching with 
filmstrips, tape recorders, and motion 
pictures (both magnetic and optical 
sound) are covered. Ten cents each from 
Bell and Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Il. 








SOCIAL STUDIES—Woodland In- 
dians of Early America—11 mins., color 
or B&W. Authentic reconstructions and 
scenes in eastern and Great Lakes areas 
provide settings for study of woodland 
Indian life; a Chippewa family shown 
hunting turkey, hearvesting wild rice, 
fishing, eating. (P., M. G.) Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 

The Significant Years—28 mins. Doc- 
umentary of 1933 to the present pre- 
pared by “Newsweek.” Outlines the 
major events and personages. Free loan. 
(Sr. HS) Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

SCIENCE—How We Explore Space 
—13 mins., color. Introduction to in- 
struments used by astronomers and 
methods by which they obtain informa- 
tion about objects in space; telescopic 
time-lapse photography of sun, moon, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. (Jr. & Sr. H.S.) 
Film Associates of California, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

—VERA FALCONER 








JUTLAND, by Captain Donald Mac- 
intyre, R. N. (W. W. Norton and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1958, pp. 282, $3.95). 

Combining vibrant prose with a 
skilled knowledge of an expert, Captain 
Macintyre has produced a minor classic 
of sea literature in this description of 
the great naval battle of World War I. 

With incisive perception, Jutland 
brings to life the warring conflicts of 
ships and men. It would be difficult 
indeed, to find a more thorough, yet 
handy account of that great battle when 
the full might of the English fleet was 
thrown against the young, robust Ger- 
man’ navy. 

The term “iron men and iron ships” 
might be a hackneyed cliche elsewhere, 
but in Jutland there can be no other 
description to drive home the clash of 
fighting personalities: prophetic “Jacky” 
Fisher whose answer to the German 
navy was “two keels to every one”; 
John Jellicoe, cautious, stubborn and 
courageous commander-in-chief of the 
British Grand Fleet; David Beatty, at 














38 the youngest flag officer since Nel- 
son, who climaxed his career as admiral 
of the battle cruisers. 

Macintyre admirably assumes and ex- 
cellently performs the task of balancing 
the arguments between the Jellicoe de- 
fenders and the Beatty adherents as they 
continue to debate the question of what 
could have happened. 

Although it is never stated, a note of 
futility runs the course of the book. 
Years of time and millions of dollars 
were spent by both Germany and Eng- 
land to prepare for the day when the 
two giant navies would send their bat- 
tleships, cruisers, and destroyers smash- 
ing into each other. The decades of 
preparation were all to be wasted in 12 
hours of maneuverings, salvos and turn- 
aways. The final result is still in doubt, 
and experts still argue, “Who won at 
Jutland?” —My es M. PLatr 


Reco res 
and ‘Tapes 4 


TREASURE ISLAND and THE 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES (16 rpm, Audio Book Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich..). 

Treasure Island and The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes are the latest 16 
rpm talking books released by Audio 
Book Company. (Record players not 
equipped for 16 rpm can use Audio 
Book’s adapter which fits onto any three- 
speed phonograph turntable. It costs 
$1.95 and carries a year’s guarantee. ) 
Hans Conried dramatizes the Robert 
Louis Stevenson classic. Basil Rathbone 
narrates the Sherlock Holmes selections. 

Treasure Island has been reproduced 
on eight records and retails for $8.95. 
Every character—from the terrible Cap- 
tain Flint to the dreaded Long John 
Silver—has been given a distinctive 
speaking voice by reader Conried. And 
very few listeners will not respond to 
Mr. Conried’s rendition of “Fifteen men 
on a dead man’s chest.” 

The Sherlock Holmes selections are: 
A Scandal in Bohemia, The Red-Headed 
League, The Adventure of the Speckled 
Band, and The Adventure of the Blue 
Carbuncle. They are recorded on five 
discs and cost $5.95. 

These recordings would be useful in 
literature classes as enrichment, as a 
means to encourage reluctant readers, 
as lessons in dramatics, or as a good 
rainy day recess activity.—B. C. 
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At Our 
| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 














Is the voice of the student too seldom 
heard in the continuing great debate 
on American education? 

It has long been our conviction that 
student attitudes and opinions should 
play a vital part in any constructive 
effort to criticize—and thus to improve 
—our schools. Scholastic’s Institute of 
Student Opinion has been seeking out 
and publishing this kind of evidence 
for the past 15 years. And now, from 
a recent nation-wide student 
conducted by the Purdue 
Panel, comes some straight talk which 
corroborates our own findings 

Specifically, of the total sample of 
high school students polled: 

90% said they wish they knew how to 
study better. 71% admitted that they 
want to learn how to read better. 63% 
want to know more about how to use 
a library. 72% said they have difficulty 
in taking notes. 68% feel they need to 
learn how to spell better. 82% wish they 
had a better understanding of mathe 
matics. 65% would like to know more 


Survey 


Opinion 


(or 


New York 36, N.Y. 


study, study, and study some more. 


about science. 81% think they need to 
learn how to prepare for tests. 

Because student opinion is given 
high priority here at Scholastic, our 
publishing programs are designed to 
meet many of the needs listed above. 

The special issue on “How to Study 
and Use the Library” has been an ex- 
clusive Practical English for 
years. PE has always run material to 
help students read better, take notes 
better, and improve their vocabulary 

In Practical English Junior 
Scholastic we have carried many fea- 
tures to improve students’ spelling 

This year, subscribers to Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, and Practical Eng- 
lish are welcoming the “Meeting 
the Test” series. 

As for the “Breakthroughs 
in Science” series in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Junior Scholastic is 
attracting widespread comment and 
approval throughout the education 
world, Even math is covered in Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, and Explorer 

The various Scholastic Book Services 
lead the way to better and wider read- 
ing for millions of students throughout 
the country 


feature 


and 


new 


science, 


President and Publisher 
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To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


__.1. ARNOLD TOURS, r 10-T 
Information on world travel 

—___.2. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Copies of ad #36 (See Oct. 17 Teacher, 
p. 3-T) 

__.3. AUDIO DEVICES 
Information on Audiotape (See Oct. 17 Teach- 
er, p. 2-T) 

__4. BELL & HOWELL, p. 16-T 
Booklet, ‘Teaching and Training with Mo 
tion Pictures” 

__.5. CHARLES BESELER, p. 4-T 


(a)___Demonstration of Vu-lyte i| Opaque 
Projector 

(b)__ Brochure, ‘Turn Teaching Into Learn- 
ing” 


6. COMET PRESS, p. 10-T 
Booklet, “How to Publish Your Book’ 


—._7. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Teaching aid, ‘Traveling through Space 
(See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 5-T) 
9. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 10-T 
Brochure 

—_.10. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, p. 6-T 
Brochure on Festivals 

—_.11. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


(a)___List of teaching aids. (b) Informa- 
tion on careers in the coal industry 
(See Oct. 3 Teacher. p. 3-T 


12. RCA VICTOR 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” brochure (‘See Oct. 3 Teacher. p 
16-T) 

—_.13. U. S. ARMY, p. 3-T 


Films (a)___“’Drafty, Isn’t It?’ (b)___“’Prepare 
Through Education.” (c) “Point of View 
(d Five booklets to aid in military coun- 
seling 


—_14, WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 














New film catalogue and brochure (See Oct Service booklet, “Alaska,” for junior and 

17 Teacher, p. 11-T) senior high school teachers (See Oct. 10 
___8. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Teacher, p. 40-T) 

Please Print 

Name — Grade 

School No. of Pupils__ 

Address 

City ee Zone EEE 





This coupon valid for two months. 





Oct. 24, 1958 
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Free Period 











Great Acorns Grow from Little Oaks 
The freshman is an eager lad, 
He knows he is no textbook hero. 
His mental total, one may add, 
Is simply zero. 


But later with the grace of time, 

He blooms a sophomore well taught; 
And what he knows, in prose or rhyme, 
Is, briefly, naught. 


At junior stage he mops his brow— 
Who wants to be a classroom lifer? 
His learning is prodigious now— 

A perfect cipher 


The senior stands on wisdom’s hill, 


Bids sweet adieu to all his trouble. 
His knowledge, once so roundly nil, 
Is now just double 


—Jacos C, SoLovay 
Fort Hamilton (N. Y.) H. S. 


School Days: We had decided, her 
mother and I, not to make anything 
momentous of this first day of school. 
I was to drop her there and drive on. 

What is she thinking, I asked myself 
What goes on inside that bright, new 
untouched mind? Does she know what 
it means, this first step on the endless 
ladder of education? Of course she 
doesn’t I told myself impatiently. If she 
did. she’d probably jump out of the 
car and run away 

I opened the car door. She got out 


slowly. Now I was supposed to drive 
nonchalantly away. “So long, Sherry,” 
I said. 

She turned her head. “Don’t be 


scared, Daddy,” she said. “I'll be back.” 
—ArTHUR Gorpon, McCall's 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period.” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y 
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Argosy Magazine 
“If Prof. Beasley would stick to his work, 


he’d be the world’s greatest scientist.” 





—Mary HARBAGE 




















(hicago 40, Ill. 


British Grand Fleet; David Beatty, at 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 
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isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Oct. 25, 10:00 am. (ABC) The Story 
Princess (New Show): Alene Dalton 
got into children’s programming as a 
result of research for a projected chil- 
dren’s book following her graduation 
from the Univ. of Utah with a BS. in 
child psychology. She organized “Jack 
and Jillville,” a nursery in the base- 
ment of her home, and the reaction by 
mothers to her now famous stories led 
Alene to a Salt Lake City radio station. 

12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Soupy’s On 
(New Show): Soupy Sales, a zany De- 
troit comic with a following of all ages, 
goes network. His regular features in- 
clude “Words of Wisdom,” his dance— 
“The Soupy Shuffle,” and sketches with 
his imaginary characters White Fang, 
Black Tooth, Willie the Worm. 

Mon., Oct. 27, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: Carol Lynley plays 
the title role in “Rapunzel.” Appearing 
with her are Agnes Moorehead, Don 
Dubbins, Alexander Scourby and 
Marian Seldes. In the story, Rapunzel 
has only one visitor a day—the witch 
who climbs to the tower on Rapunzel’s 
long golden braids. The lonely girl sings 
a plaintive song to pass the time. One 
day she is overheard by Prince Peter 
who comes to the tower and calls to 
her. The Prince is discovered climbing 
into the tower. The witch cuts Rapun- 
zel’s heavy hair and the prince tumbles 
into the thorns below, which pierce his 
eyes and blind him. He rushes away 
into the forest. Rapunzel escapes from 
the tower and goes in search of her 
lover. Upon finding him, her tears of 
love fall upon his wounded eyes, re- 


storing his sight. QUESTIONS: How 
did you first hear “Rapunzel”? Did 
any adult read it to you? Or did 


you read it yourself? What differences 
did you see between the way you re- 
member the story and the telecast? Why 
is it fun to hear stories like this even 
though you know they are not “true” 
in a scientific sense? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Wed., Oct. 22, 8:00 p.m. (CBS) The Hid- 
den Revolution (Premiere): The first 
of six “actuality reports” in which top 
scientists, sociologists, government and 
military leaders will discuss the social, 
political and human problems caused 
by the rapidly increasing pace of sci- 
entific and technological advance. The 
role of national defense in this era of 
transition will be examined by Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Vice Admiral Hyman 
G. Rickover; and Roy W. Johnson, Di- 
rector of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency. Discussing the state of 
communications between scientists and 
non-scientists will be Caryl P. Haskins, 
President of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington; John Kenneth Galbraith, 
economist and author of “The Affluent 
Society”; Oscar Handlin, Harvard his- 
torian; and G. Northcote Parkinson, po- 
litical scientist. Edward R. Murrow, the 





host, will ask Dean Stanley F. Teele 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business to appraise the changing role 
of business leaders in these times; the 
role of the “organization man” will be 
analyzed by Harvard sociologist Samuel 
A. Stouffer; the new suburbs is the 
topic of M.I.T. professor Robert C. 


Wood. Plan to use the rest of the se- 
ries on Nov. 19, Dec. 17, Jan. 21, Feb. 
18, and March 18, 8:00-8:30 p.m. 


Maria Schell stars in Playhouse 90 
drama ‘“‘Word from a Sealed-Off Box’ 
Thurs., Oct. 30, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Sun., Oct. 26, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omni- 
bus: “Capital Punishment” with Joseph 


Welch. 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century (Premiere): “The Red Sell,” 


a special, two part report on the So- 
viet Union’s determined propaganda 
methods against the United States. Free 
study guides for this and forthcoming 
shows are available. Write to William 
Hedden, Advertising Dept., Prudential 
Insurance Co., Gibraltar Bldg., Newark, 
N.J. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What is 
propaganda? Name as many groups as 
you can that use propaganda. To what 
propaganda are we Americans exposed 
every day? What kinds of propaganda 
especially aim at teenagers? 2. Is prop- 
aganda necessarily bad? Why does 
propaganda so easily degenerate into 
distortion? What is an individual's best 
defense against propaganda? Which 
studies particularly help you to recog- 
nize, analyze, and resist it? 3. Recall 
the three main themes of Soviet prop- 
aganda. Does America use any of these 
themes in her own propaganda? 4. What 
does the title, “The Red Sell,” mean? 
What do the terms “hard” and “soft” 
sell mean? 5. Mr. Cronkite comments: 
“Communism’s image of the United 
States is distorted. Often, though, it 
does contain a fragment of the truth— 
but that fragment is then expanded be- 
yond all proportion until it becomes a 
total misrepresentation.” Did you see 
any of this type of distortion in the ex- 
hibits of Soviet propaganda on the tele- 





rainy day recess activity.—B. C. 
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casts? Watch local newspapers and 
magazines for other examples of a small 
truth fanned into a large lie. 6. Is “The 
Red Sell” itself an example of propa- 
ganda? Analyze its aims, its techniques, 
and its message. Is it effective? 

Tues., Oct. 28, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Ten 
for Survival: In cooperation with the 
U.S. Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization, Chet Huntley narrates a se- 
ries of ten programs over the Educa- 
tional Television Network on the truth 
about nuclear weapons and radiation. 
(For list of ETV stations, see “Scholastic 
Teacher,” Sept. 12.) 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Fri., Oct. 24, 9:00 p.m. (CBS) United 
Nations Day Concert: A two-hour con- 
cert celebrating the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the UN will feature Yehudi 
Menuhin, Pablo Casals, David Oistrakh, 
the Boston Symphony under Charles 
Munch and the Orchestre de las Suisse 
Romande with Ernest Ansermet. The 
three-part program will originate from 
New York, aris, and eneva. 
ninety-minute video version of the New 
York performances will be seen on 
CBS-TV, Sunday, Oct. 26, 11:00 a.m. 

Sun., Oct. 26, 10:30 a.m. (CBS radio) In- 
vitation to Learning: “‘Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Letters,” with Professor Elting 
Morrison, Professor of Humanities, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Professor Henry Grass, Professor of 
History at Columbia; Lyman Bryson. 

Wed., Oct. 29, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Ad- 
venturing in the Hand Arts (Premiere): 
A new series on handicrafts by the 
Girl Scouts of America. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 22, 6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Light” is Dr. 
Harvey E. White’s current topic in this 
course on atomic age physics. “Reflec- 
tion and Refraction.” Oct. 23: Fermat's 
Principle. Oct. 24: Lenses. Oct. 27: 
Diffraction. Oct. 28: Interference. Oct. 
29: Single Aperture Diffraction. Oct. 
30: Dispersion. Oct. 31: Diffraction 
Gratings. 

Thurs., Oct. 23, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Science Series: “Gateways to the Mind.” 

Sun., Oct. 26, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: Edgar Allan Poe. 


2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “A Trip to the Moon.” 
DRAMA 


Wed., Oct 22, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Pursuit 
(Premiere): Sal Mineo, Stu Erwin, 
Carol Lynley, and Macdonald Carey 
star in “The Vengeance,” a play about 
a young man hounded by a detective. 

Thurs., Oct. 23, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Edward G. Robinson in 
“Shadows Tremble,” Ernest Kinoy’s 
play about a retired toy manufacturer's 
attempts to gain acceptance in a small 
New England community which shows 
unreasoning hostility to “outlanders.” 
Oct. 30: “Word from a Sealed-Off Box,” 
starring Maria Schell. 

Mon., Oct. 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West- 
inghouse Desilu§ Playhouse: Susan 
Strasberg stars in “Debut,” a play about 
a young Russian dancer living in Paris. 

Tues., Oct. 28, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Alexander 
Dumas’ “The Count of Monte Cristo.” 
Several of television’s most capable art- 
ists collaborate on the adaptation of 
the Dumas classic: David Susskind, pro- 
ducer; Sidney Lumet, director; script 
by Sumner Locke Elliott. Edmond 
Dantes, young bridegroom-to-be and 
newly-appointed captain of his ship, is 
imprisoned on false evidence given by 
an envious shipmate. A _ kindly old 
Abbe whom he meets in prison wills 
Dantes the treasure that enriches him 
upon his escape, but the long years in 

rison and his sweetheart’s desertion 
ave embittered him. He lives now only 
to avenge himself on his betrayers. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 








Left: 399EZ —Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat filter, single frame advance, many other exclusive features. Most versatile of 
all projectors. Center: 399 — Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound 
projector. Right: 398—The finest performance at the lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


The family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialists— 
most widely used and certainly most dependable of 
sound projectors. They never quit running! Chief rea- 
sons: film handling parts are sapphire jeweled for 400% 
longer life. And with factory-sealed lubrication, moving 
parts are continually and automatically oiled from within. 

The Specialist lasts . . . and lasts. Maintenance cost is 
negligible. And because the Specialist maintains its top 
condition, trade-in value stays unusually high. 

With a choice of 3 models and different combinations 
of features, there’s a Specialist perfect for your require- 
ments. If cost is a factor, you can buy only features you 
definitely need. Rugged . . . versatile . . . tailored to your 
needs. That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are 
in use than all other sound projectors combined! 


» Bell & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


FREE BOOKLET “Teaching and Training with Motion 


Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 


Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Education 
Department 8878 

7118 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: “Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 


Name 


Address 
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